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Character ae vet of Life 


In the all 
worry 


to stop once in a while 













our work and 
worth while 
and think what 


midst of 
farm, it 


on the is 


will be the final result or harvest of 
it all; for a final. result or harvest 
there will surely be. We can not help 
that: and it will be according to our 
sowing. So far as we ourselves are 
co rned, it will be what we take 
with us when we cross over, and will 
be determined by what we are at the 
time we go. So far as our children 
are concerned, it will be what they 
are; and what they are will be largely 


are before we 


determined by what we 

go, and the training that we give them 
while with them. We can not take 
our farms nor our notes receivable nor 
our live stock with us. We can not 
eve take our reputations, for over 
there they do not seem to take repu- 
tations made here, whether good or 
bad, at their face value. 


It will not be a question of what we 
have, but how we got it; for the meth- 
od of getting it makes character, and 
it’s all that counts in the court of 
i result.~ We do not need to im- 
an » ourselves over there, where 
re is no money to be made, to see 

miserable a man would be who 
developed a taste for money mak- 
2 by hook or by crook, and had de- 
sloped nothing else. We need only to 
»%k around us to see men and women 


eC 


t! 
fir 
t: 
how 
had 
it 
Vv 
lo 


who are living miserably because they 
are possessed with the idea that their 
neighbors are trying to cheat them, or 
the children waiting for them to die 
so that the estate can be cut up: as 
to see other men and women who have 
so lived and so trained their children 
that they are to them a source of the 
keenest anxiety and shame, instead of 
a perennial fountain of joy. They are 


eady reaping theih harvest of grief, 
for the 





id there is no chance now 

wing of better seed, even if they 
would. 

The farm offers many advantages 
for the development of character— 
which, after all, is life’s harvest. No- 
where is there a better opening for 


good-will to men, for brotherly kind- 
for the spirit of helpfulness that 


ness, 








is the very bloom and fruitage of a 
noble character. Nowhere is there a 
better opportunity for seeing the op- 
eration of the elemental forces, the 
summer heat, the bitter cold, the sun- 
shine, the gentle rain, the refreshing 
c€ew, and the operations of the checks 
and balances in the life in the air, in 
the soil — in the forest, revealing 
the master-mind behind and above it 


We may blind ourselves to all of 
this. if we make mere money gettil 


is 
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or political position the chief end of 
our lives, or if we make the gratifica- 
tion of passion or the pursuit of pleas- 
ure the chief motive, the master-wheel 
of our lives. 

"} about vour children The 
arm has advantages for the devel 
rine of ¢ racter in childhood, wt ie h 
a! ound in su fullness and com- 
pleteness nowhere else. It develops 
abits of lustry, Without which there 
( be no great and noble character. 
rhere is Vays something on the 
farm whi the boy and girl can do, 
are hic the can be trained to do 

ingly and ¢ rfully. The farm de- 
velops habits of economy. It puts the 
child conta with life in the soil, 
in f vlan il the animals on the 
farn 2nd in the wild life that lives 
in the open in the soil and in the 
fores 

What are your children reading? 
Matter that will interpret to them the 
life around them, or matter that will 
acquaint them with the vices and the 
crimes of the world, of which they 
have no knowledge and no experience, 
and should not have until their char- 
acters are mature What books do 
vou buy? ¢ forming books, 
wl yf act «or fiction, or books 
that tend to dissipate the energy and 
fill the mind with false ideas of the 
world and of men? What kind of ad- 
vertisements are in the papers you 
bring into vour home, and allow your 
children to read while their minds are 
still plastic? 

We are concerned not merely in the 
harvest of character in ourselves, but 
we are also concerned in the harvest 
of character in our children, for which 
we are in large part responsible. It is 


them that we must depend to per- 
family name that stands for 


on 


petuate a 


righteousness—individual, social, po- 
litical. What shall be the final result, 
the harvest? 





Silage Corn 

readers have had 
Thousands of 
them built silos last year. Thousands 
of them will build silos this year; but 
whether they build them this year or 
have built them in past, they 

vill be thinking of the kind of corn to 
cena to fill them. 

In planting corn for silage, the one 
thing that we must think about is 
what kind of corn will give us the 
greatest amount of food value in the 
silage; and the next thing is, how we 
should plant it. 

As to the type, farmers are pretty 
generally agreed that the kind of corn 
grown in the locality, and which ma- 
tures before frost, is the kind to plant. 
You can get corn farther south that 
will grow much more rank and furnish 
a great deal more bulk and contain a 
great deal more water; but which will 
not give any more food value than the 


Thousands of our 


silos for some years. 


years 


kind of corn usually grown in the 
neighborhood. It is food value and not 
bulk that you want; not water, but 


something that will put milk in the 
pail and fat on the steer. The water 
needed by the animal you can get out 
of the well cheaper than in the corn 
you put in the silo. Therefore, we 
advise our readers not to get great, 
big silage corn, and not grow corn that 
will not mature in the locality. 

It must be taken into account, how- 
ever, that the farmer who is growing 
corn for silage has a little different 
object in view than the man who is 
growing it for grain on the market. No 
man likes to husk nubbins. He wants 
big ears. Therefore, when we are 
growing corn for the market, we grow 
with the idea of getting good, large 
ears, not necessarily the largest, but 
ears that will run from a pound down 
to half a pound, when put in the crib. 
When a farmer is planting corn for 
silage, however, he wants the greatest 
amount of food value both in stalk and 
in ear. We get that greatest amount 
by planting thicker than we would if 
growing for grain. The nubbin in 
silage is just as good in proportion to 
its size as the full ear. Hence to get 
the greatest amount of food value in 
stalk and ear combined we must plant 
thicker than we ordinarily would. It 
is possible by planting thick—not too 
thick—-to grow corn that will vield 
twenty tons of silage per acre on good 
land and in a good year, and still be 
rich enough in grain for the purpose 








We 
last 


filled 
year 


want to use it. 
silos 


for which you 
two one hundred-ton 
from nine acres. 

has value in proportion to the 
amount of dry matter contained there- 
in, not in proportion to the amount of 
water contained therein. The water 
in sil has value in that it adds to 
succulence; but beyond a_ certain 


Silage 


age 


amount, it not only has no value but is 
a detriment. 
Therefore we would say: Where 


you are accustomed to plant two grains 


to the hill when bilayer corn for 
grain, put in three whe planting for 
silage. If your land will “mature three 
stalks to the hill when growing for 
grain, then put in four when you in- 
tend it for silage. Keep in mind that 
you want not the greatest amount of 
grain, but the greatest amount of food 
value; and you get this by thicker 
planting. The same is true if you are 
growing corn for the purpose of cut- 
ting it, putting it in shock and shred- 
ding it. We will have to consider in 
the corn belt not only the amount of 
corn we can grow, but the amount of 
food value, where we intend it for feed 
for live stock. 
Germs 

Did you ever see a germ? No. Did 
you ever hear one? No. Did you ever 
smell one? No. Did you ever feel 
one? No. How do you know that there 
are germs? Scientists tell us so. How 
do they know? Because they have in- 
vented microscopes that enable them 
to see the germs, though there are 
some of these that are so small that 
even the microscope can not discover 
them; for example, the germ that is 


now supposed to be the real cause of 
hog cholera. There are others that 
have been discovered from their ef- 
fects, which not even the microscope 
has ever revealed. 

We now know that there are un- 
numbered millions of germs, and that 
a germ can be a grandmother while 
you wink your eye, that they have a 
wonderful pwoer of multiplication that 
they exist in every bit of soil, that the 
air is full of them, that we have them 
inside of us, many sorts of them. 

We could not grow a blade of grass 
unless germs had prepared plant food. 
It takes three or four different kinds 
of them to work over manure. One 
puts it through the first process, an- 
other the second, and so on until it is 
converted into nitrates, the only form 
in which the plant can take nitrogen. 

There are good and bad among the 
germs—the righteous and the wicked, 
sinners and saints—and the saints vast- 
ly outnumber the sinners. Between 
these two classes is perpetual warfare. 
Most germs are simply low forms of 
plant life; others are low forms of 
animal life. Sometimes you can not tell 
whether a germ belongs to the animal 
or the vegetable creation. 

Nature fights against germs, as “the 
stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera,” and as the great Power be- 
hind all things in this world makes for 
righteousness. The sunlight is ever- 
lastingly pounding away at germs. It 
will kill the germ of tuberculosis— 
which is one of the bad ones—in about 
ten minutes. It takes longer to kill 
others. A certain degree af heat will 
kill some germs, as, for example, the 
degree We use in pasteurizing. Other 
germs can withstand a higher degree 
of heat. So, after all, this germ life, 
of which our fathers and mothers knew 
nothing, becomes a mighty interesting 
thing, especially to the farmer. With- 
out germs, he could not farm. In fact, 
he could not live in a germless world. 

We begin to suspect that the doctors, 
in their fight against the bad germs, 
are killing many good ones as well. 
Thats’ human nature. It takes a good 
while after we have really made a new 
discovery, to put ourselves in right re- 
lations to it. For example, a man car- 
ries around with him enough evil 
germs to kill him, if it were not for 
the forces within his system that keep 
up the fight against these spirits of 
evil. Doctors tell us that a man car- 
ries around in his mouth all the time 
the germs that produce cold, but they 
never get where they can do him any 
harm unless he allows his system to 
run down until the forces within can 
not resist these enemies that he car- 
ries around in his mouth all the time. 
This is a point worth considering. The 
mean who keeps his body up to stan- 
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dard is not easily affected by ge 


rT 
The race which runs down in vi ane 
through vice or crime or violati: of 
the laws of health becomes Victims of 
germs. 

We have for several years been mak- 
ing a campaign against the fly, and jy 
will not be long before the newsnpayerg 
will again be urging us to “swat the 
fly.” Now we have no brief to deteng 
the fly, though it has its place as 
ture. That place is to lay eg: S80 
that its progeny can eat up the filth 
you allow to lie around your barnvarg, 


The damage comes when you allo 
fly to walk over your food, and ive 
on it not good germs that woul ) 
hurt you, but evil germs, germs of dis- 
ease, Which you have allowed ti id 
in darkness around your buildings anq 
outhouses. 

Our older readers can remember the 
time when dried apples did not look 
just right unless they were fly-specked 
They were hung in long strings aroun, 
the old-fashioned fireplace; and whey 
the company sat down to dinner, tiere 


were always one or more persons who 
had to brush away the flies. The 
housekeeper had paper strips hune al] 
around the ceiling as a place for the 


flies to roost. Now those people ought 
to have died; but here they are, going 
around amongst us, seventy years 
eighty years old, ninety years old—fy 
or no fiv. Why? Because they ]i 
active lives and were much in the 
open air. The houses were well ve::i- 
lated; they basked in the sunlight, and 
had a vigor that enabled them to resist 





the invasion of the noxious germs that 
the fly carried on its feet, washed off 





in the coffee, or planted on their bread 
and butter. 
The main lesson for us is to clear 
up our premises, ventilate, and al! 
the sunlight to get in, so that t 
sinners among the germs can not get 


a hiding place. Keep yourself clean. 
Keep your mouth clean; get rid of your 
decayed teeth; breathe pure air: eat 
pure and nourishing food; obey the 


have everything about 
be 


laws of hygiene; 
you sanitary. Then you need no: 
afraid of germs. You could not 1i 
without them. We need to discrimi 
nate between the saints and sinners 
amongst them. 








Too Much Manure in a Dry 
Season 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 
“I broke up twenty-five acres of 
clover meadow last year, and planted 
to corn, but the season was too dry. 
It was the poorest corn in my neiz! 








borhood. I plowed nine inchse deey 
in the spring, and fitted it in nice 
shape, and planted good seed. I gota 


good stand of corn, and I never saw 
finer prospects for corn, but during the 
latter part of August there came a few 


days of hot winds that burnt it up. It 
made about fifteen bushels of chafty 
corn. My corn on corn stubble land 
made forty-five bushels. I put 150 
loads of manure on the field before 
plowing. I am at a loss to know just 
what was the matter with this field, 


unless the drouth was too severe. 
Our correspondent spread 150 loads 
of manure on twenty-five acres of clo- 


ver sod and plowed in the spring. The 
corn came up fine, but the season 
turned dry, and the corn burned up. 
This is what a man gets for interfering 
with capillarity. Our correspondent 
turns under manure and clover soi in 
the spring. If the season had been 
wet, a splendid crop would have been 
secured, but, unfortunately, the season 
turned dry. After the young plants 
had used up the moisture in the sur- 


face soil, they dried out, because it 
was impossible for much moisture to 
come up from the sub-surface. The 


sod and manure acted as a roof to the 
sub-surface soil, and prevented mois- 
ture passing from it to the surface 
soil. 

What our correspondent should |! 
done is to have gone over the 
time and again with a disk in the 
spring before plowing. Then when he 
plowed under, there would not have 
been this mass of organic matter to 
keep the water from passing up fiom 
below. In very dry seasons, it would 
be well to supplement this treatment 
with the subsoil packer, thus esiab- 
lishing completely the capillarity ‘at 
is lost for a time when land is plowed. 
and especially when large amounts of 
organic matter are turned under. 
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The Habit of Going in Debt 


de} 


number of years, and are still advanc- 





ves. If our credit is good, we say: 


hout 
lo not know. 
hat because prices have been advanc- 


¢ in debt has become a good 
a habit, from the wage worker, 
rrows from the loan shark until 
ek’s or month’s wage is ‘lue, to 
eatest nations of the world. It 
expected that the debts of great 


s like England, Germany and 
will ever be paid. Interest will 
id on them while the world 


These nations are constantly 
deeper in debt. Every war ne- 
tes new national bonds. From 
around to China again, the na- 
nd the cities and the railroads 

debt, and constantly getting 
in debt. 


1ers are about the only class of 





-ho do not go in debt to the ex- 


their ability. Every railroad 
debt to the extent that people 
ake their bonds. Railroads are 
n the first place with bonds. 


railroads wear out in the course 
or fifteen years, and then new 
are issued. When the railroad 
has all the indebtedness it can 
hen there are equipment bonds, 
nds of other sorts. 
re is nothing easier than for the 
ho has credit to go in debt. A 
many people have formed the 
of going in debt. They really 
not know what to do if they 
jut of debt. Going in debt some- 
has advantages. We are al! at 
more or less compelled to go in 
yut going in debt without a clear 
tion of how we are to pay it is 
the worst habits that a man 
issibly form. 
vill be told by a large class of 
hat no man has ever made a 
deal of money without going in 
hut it does not follow that every 
ho goes in debt will make mon- 
\ man who has fine ability, who 
nanage properties much larger 
e has money to purchase, makes 
by going in debt, because by so 
he turns into cash his financial 
The trouble with us al) is that 
nk we have much greater ability 
e have. We overestimate our- 


not use our credit? For a dollar 
wed is just as good as a dollar 
and the interest on it will 
it to a very small matter from 
to year. 
en prices are going up, this is 
safe. If we knew the future 
of prices, we could go in debt 
risk; but the trouble is that 
We are apt to think 


for a number of years, they will 
s advance. Now, the very fact 
rices have been advancing for a 


hould warn us to stop and think, 
istory, sum up the results of our 
xperience, and, to say the least, 
yw, 
man who never goes in debt, if 
s industry and ability, will never 
up. He may not get very rich, 
nay not cut up weil at the end, 
will have an easier and pleas- 
and on the whole more satisfac- 
fe than the man who is harassed 
bts and is at the mercy of cir- 
inces over which he has no con- 
hatever. When things turn— 
ere is no lane that has not a 
g—and prices go down, then we 
o sacrifice property, sell out our 


es, and, in too many cases, start 
rain. 
voung man in perfect health, 


ood habits, may go in debt with 
deal more safety than the man 
is passed the meridian of life, or 
as not good health. The man 
an go in debt with the greatest 
is the young man who has made 
by hard work, and secured the 
& which fits him to handle more 
ty than he can make without 
in debt. If you look into the lives 

who have made a great suc- 
vou will find that most of them 
at the bottom; that they began 
e before they had acquired ex- 

habits, and before they had 
imily obligations; that they kept 
Wly but surely, until they had 
d the confidence of men who 
money but do not know how to 
as well as the man who had 








¢ to start with, but loaned it ! 








freely and backed him up splendidly 
vyaen a hard time came. 

Credit is said to be as good as cash; 
and so in one sense it is; but the less 
you use your credit, the more you will 
have. Many lenders are looking out 
for this kind of people, and are anxious 
to lend them money, until there is dan- 


ger ahead. Then they are quite as 
anxious to collect it, and often claim 
not merely the proverbial pound of 


flesh, but the blood that naturally goes 
with it. 


If we were advising a young man, 
we would say to him: Don’t go in 
debt until you have made your first 


thousand; then if you do go in debt, 
go in slowly. There is more educa- 
tion in making the first thousand dol- 
lars than in making the next two, and 
more in making the first ten than in 
the next hundred. 

Be careful about getting into the 
habit of going in debt. It is very pleag- 
ant to have a banker or money lender 
tell vou what a fine fellow you are, 
what splendid ability you have, how 
much confidence he has in your integ- 
rity and honesty; but be careful about 
giving too much credence to this sort 
of talk. When his dollars are in dan- 
ger, vou will find that he is a different 
sort of man altogether, aiming first to 
protect his own interests. There are 
certain seasons of the year when bank- 
ers and other money lenders are very 
anxious to extend their loans. Why? 
Naturally, when money is idle they 
want to put it to work, and will even 
reduce the rate of interest in order to 
get you in debt. Now, if you have a 
dead sure thing ahead, and you know 
from experience that it is a dead sure 
thing, it is to borrow, provided 
you see a place where you can make 
money as well as the lender. Other- 
wise, don’t. 

We fear a good many farmers in the 
corn belt st have been going in 
debt without making any money. Their 
lands have advanced in price through 
no effort of their own, and it is a very 
nice thing to be able to pay off a ten- 
thousand dcllar mortgage and buy a 
twenty-thousand dollar one, thus uti- 
lizing the unearned increment. But re- 
member that the increment that came 
without your asking may go without 
your leave. Therefore, be careful about 
forming the habit of depending on oth- 
er people’s capital for the conduct of 
your business, at least until you are 
such a master of your business that 
you do not really need to. 


Free Trade in Dressed Beef 


Our readers who are growing live 
stock, especially beef cattle, the farm- 
ers who are growing grain, and the 
people who are not farmers, but are 
interested in the permanent prosper- 
ity of agriculture, would do well to 
Keep an eye on the tariff legislation of 
the coming special session of congress. 

It is quite evident that a determined 
effort will be made to put farm prod- 
ucts of all kinds on the free list, on 
the theory that a reduction of the tar- 
iff on what are called “natural prod- 
ucts” will decrease the cost of living 
and avoid the necessity of advancing 
the wages of laboring men. 

Has anyone stopped to think what 
are “natural products’? Natural prod- 
ucts are those which grow without la- 
bor; but when these go on the mar- 
ket, they cease to be natural products, 
because labor has been added. That 
is one of the phrases used to deceive 
the unthinking. 

Every mill owner in the east, no 
matter what his politics, will throw his 
influence for free trade in meats. Free 
trade in meats with Canada would do 
us very little harm: free trade in meats 
with Mexico probably no harm at all. 
Neither beef cattle nor mutton could 
be imported from Europe. The dan- 
ger point is the Argentine in cattle and 
hogs, and Australia in sheep. There 
are only two countries with which we 
have any commercial trade in live cat- 
tle: Canada and Mexico. The Argen- 
tine has foot and mouth disease, and 
no live cattle could be imported from 
there; but with free trade in meais, 
the farmers of the west would be com- 
pelled to sell their dresSsed beef and 
pork and mutton at our Atlantic and 
Gulf ports at prices fixed by the Ar- 
gentine and Australia. 

The particular danger 
democratic congress will do just as all 
republican congresses have done: fix 
tariffs not on any broad lines, but fix 


sate 


ates 





is that this 








them to suit special interests. The 
cotton people say: We will allow so 
much to wool, if you will give us so 
much on cotton. Both of them say to 
the steel people: We will stand for 
so much tariff on steel, if you will give 
us what we want on cotton and wool. 
The sugar people will come in and sign 
the contract, provided they get what 
they want. The farmers are unorgan- 
ized, and there are not enough men in 
congress who know anything about 
farming in any of its forms to make 
any effective resistance. 

The farmers of the west have been 
told for fifty years that it was to their 
interest that their representatives 
should vote for high tariffs on all sorts 
of manufactured products, to avoid 
shipping our goods abroad; to “bring 
the factory and the farm close togeth- 
er.” They were given a great number 
of paper tariffs, which could not be ef- 
fective so long as we were an export- 
ing country. A tariff on corn could do 
us no good, if we were shipping corn 
to Europe. A tariff on cattle could do 
us no good, so long as our vessels were 
loaded down with cattle; the same 
way with pork. 

Now that we have but little to ex- 
port, and our population is increasing, 
and our farm lands decreasing in fer- 
tility as they have been doing, and it 
is but a little time until it will require 
all our product to support our own peo- 
ple; When this point is reached, the 
farm is near the factory, and farmers 
have to pay high prices for all their 
purchases. Now congress is likely to 
turn around and remove tariffs, just 
as soon as they become effective. No 
matter what a man’s party may be, nor 
how well he may wish the new admin- 
istration, our people can not stand for 
that. 

The farmer can live under high tar- 
iffs or low tariffs. After some trouble 
and loss, he will adapt himself to eith- 
er one; but if we have free trade in 
meats, we have a right to demand free 
trade in iron and steel and other prod- 
ucts. What we need is a fair tariff; 
and whether it is high or low is a mat- 
ter of minor consideration, provided it 
is just and even. 

President Wilson’s administration is 
starting out well. He has done many 
things that please the people, although 


the pcliticians make wry faces; but 
the farming interests should give fair 


and timely notice to this coming con- 
gress that they will not stand for any 
unjust or unfair treatment. 





° 
Reforming the Doctors 

Over in England they have an in- 
surance law by which and 
other laboring people receiving less 
than a stated amount must pay into 
an insurance fund a certain amount. 
The employer also pays a_ certain 
amount, and the state pays a certain 


servants 


amount. When the servant or other 
laborer is sick, his doctor bills are 


paid, and he has an allowance for sick 
benefit, etc. The law is a very com- 
plicated one, and we do not pretend to 
go into its details. 

We are speaking of it now particu- 
larly because it seems likely to reform 
the medical practice of that country. 


Under the new law doctors are al- 
lowed a certain salary, not per visit, 
but per patient; and they get their 


pay whether the person is sick or not. 


The pay seems very small, and the 
doctors struck, but finally concluded 


that a small pay paid by the state was 
better than larger pay on the books, 
which might be collected in time, or 
might not. So, as a member of par- 
liament stated in the house, 80 per 
cent of the doctors in London and $9 
per cent of those outside have “gone 
on the panel,” as they call it; that is, 
have agreed to doctor these people 
on the terms proposed. 

We do not pretend to know what 
the effects of this insurance bill will 
be on wages, or on the cost of living. 
Those who oppose it say that the ser- 
vant or hired person is worse off than 
before, and that the effect has been 
to raise the cost of living. Whether 
that is true or not, it is reforming the 
doctors, or medical practice, at least 
according to the statement of the ed- 
itor of The Nation, one of the leading 
papers in England. He gives the rea- 
son: 

“In the first place, it alters radically 
the play of motives in the conduct of 
large masses of the insured classes, 
on the one hand, and of the doctors 





who attend them, on the other. Large 
numbers of working men and women, 
who formerly could never ‘afford to 
be ill’ and to be laid aside for a few 
weeks, are now enabled to afford it.’ 
He goes on to say that a large num- 
ber of them kept on working when 
they were not fit for it, and hence the 
death-rate was larger, and there were 
more permanent breakdowns. Many 
neglected all warning of illness of a 
serious nature and died before their 
time. Now they “will not be expected 
to go about and do their work with a 
racking headache or a high tempera- 
ture,” unmistakably indicating some 
serious disease, but can take care of 
themselves just as any well-to-do per- 
son does. As The Nation 

“The inducement to take every ill- 
ness in hand at the beginning instead 
of the middle is the first important 
economy of prevention.” Of course 
there will be some “malingering,” 
that is, playing sick, as there always 


says: 


is among certain classes of people, 
rich and poor alike, in all countries 
the world over. But the doctor soon 


catches on to that and stops it.” 
The greatest benefit of the change 


is, as The Nation says, that it revo- 
lutionizes the whole mental attitude 
of doctors to their art: “At present 
that art consists mainly in treating 


the symptoms of particular cases upon 


the lines of general practice. Called 
in at the acute stage of some attack, 


and driven to prescribe upon a hasty 
and necessrily superficial diagnosis, 
he can hardly do otherwise. * * * 





His position now is that of a man 
placed in regular charge of the health 
of a section of the public. His pa- 


tients will mostly lie in particular lo- 


calities and belong to the same social 


grades. It will be his duty and his 
interest to study and to understand, 
not only the general conditions and 


habits of life of the patients on his 


list, but the hygiene of their environ- 
ment, both as regards employment 
and home life. For only by such un- 
derstanding will he be able to earn 
a decent income without being over- 
driven.” 

This is mighty interesting. It is 
to the interest of the doctors over 
there to see to it that the people on 


their list do not get sick: so they will 


look after the sanitation, the ventila- 
tion, the food, the water supply, and 


give advice as to how to keep from 
being sick. The fewer people he has 
to call on, the better it will be tor 
him. 

“One merit of the insurance 
act, then, is that it will induce all 
the doctors on the local committees 
and the panels to throw the weight of 
their united influence into develop- 
ing and correlating the various in- 
struments of public health already in 
existence. * * * Above all, the 
great social evils of drink, prostitu- 
tion and gambling, which consume the 
health and the resources of large 
numbers of working-folk, poisoning 
body and mind, and lowering the vital- 
ity of whole familes, can no longer be 
ignored by the great majority of prac- 
titioners.” 


great 


All this seems to us mighty inter- 
esting. We wonder if the time will 
ever come when the doctors in this 


country will be employed not to give 
us nasty pills (followed by disagree- 
able bills), to blister us and physie us 
and vomit us, but to keep us from 
getting sick. Wouldn’t it be a splen- 
did thing if a community of farmers 
could hire a doctor by the year, just 
as some counties lire agricultural exe 
perts ? A doctor who, as he goes 
around and well that ex- 
posed, would require us to dig a new 
one, and get a supply of pure water; 
who would insist on there being no 
manure piles to breed flies; who would 
see that our houses were properly 
ventilated; who would see that there 
was sunlight let into the parlor and 
“spare room,” even if it did fade the 
carpets; in short, who would tell us 
how to live so as to keep well. 

It makes a mighty difference wheth- 
er interest and duty pull together, or 


sees a is 


pull in different directions. Possibly 
out of this British insurance act, over 
which our friends on the other side 
have been quarreling for a year or 
more, will grow something entirely 


unexpected, and of far more benefit in 
the end than the insurance itself, i e., 
getting both doctors and patients to 
change their views with regard to Il- 
ness and work together to keep well, 
instead of merely calling a doctor 
when sick to help them get well. 











Plow? 


How Deep to 








An Iowa subs¢ Vites 
l have a piece of clover and Ti thy 
pasture to break. How would you oN 
jt ‘or cor i i ig of put a 
at ( ] i S Hilo e] 
$ yuld it J ylowed 1 Will 
1 ril De comp ‘ i , ey 
good corn and yr ‘ t 
broken up as soon as d eno 
deep plowil n is one 
\ robably Wil 1 ( 0) f 
ce tl me! ro ( 
( ow de ‘ ‘ ) 
‘ jong be i pic 
( SCG ‘ ) 1 five 
; ‘ iV< © argued 6 
oO! thre ie ( ( i } ne 
and ve been assured time and again 
t allow j Wi i) han 
dee} pl Wil VW l ct however, 
that it is largely matter of horse 
flesh It take nearly twit as much 
power to piow deeply as it does to plow 
shallow, and consequei many farm- 
ers will plow shall whether or not 
they are justified in so doing 
The proper depth to plow depends 
much on the subsoil and how the land 


has been hand'ed in previous years. If 
1 


deep plowing turns up cold, heavy clay, 


the results will almost surely be a de- 
crease in vield for cone, and perhaps 
two or three vears In the long run, 
we suspect that there will be an in- 
crease as a result of the deep plowing. 
If the plowing has been four or five 
inches deep for a number of years pre- 


vious, a sudden deep plowing will turn 
up a compact plow sole, which plant 
roost do not relish If deep plowing 
is done only a few weeks before a crop 
is planted, there mas be some trouble 
from the eed bed being too loose, re- 
sulling in the presence of too much air 
and not enough moisture for the best 
growth of the voung plants. 

Phe general practice in the corn belt 
is to plow shallow Nevertheless, we 
think that in time our farmers will 


As our meth- 














come to deeper plowing. 
ods of farming become more and more 
intense, they will come to feel thai 
they must give a good, deep plowing, at 
least eight inches, once every three or 
four vears. The logic of deep plowing 
is simple. A large proportion of plant 
roots naturally forage in the compara- 
t lv loose plowed soil. Deep plowing 
theretore, means a larger feeding area. 
Moreover, it makes soil more cap- 
} et holding a large amount of mois- 
tur So far as possible, we would do 
the deep plowing in the fail, previous 
to some cultivated crop, such as corn or 
potatoes. In the spring, we would not 
plow deeper, as a rule, than five or six 
, es, except for potatoes, for which 
s noor eight inch plowing mig be 

s d 

s grains and flax do not ap- 
] 1 ( plowins sy Vv wisl a 
t dl and disking the ground 
¥ ut plowing is ofter to 
2 them what they want. Corn ap- 
} ates -moderately deep plowing 
Potatoes respond better to deep plow- 
ing than any other of our common 
crops 





Mulching Potatoes Instead of 
Cultivating 


An Illinois correspondent 

“IT have interested in your 
ticles on planting What 

ur opinion of planting potatoes shal- 
low and then covering with eight 
€ straw just as they break through 
the ground? The straw holds the mois- 
ture in the ground and Keeps down the 
v Iam planting ten acres of po- 
wish to handle them in the 
make the most money.” 


writes: 
ar- 
is 


been 
potatoes. 


inch- 


tatoes. and 
Way to 


If straw is cheap and handy, mulch- 








il pay, especially on small fields. 
Ii 1oma and New Jersey, experi- 
n ts indicated that mulched potatoes 
gave a larger yield than those culti- 
vated: but in other experiments in 
New York. Georgia, Michigan and Wis- 


ce found that the cultivated 
potatoes larger yields. In 
dry, sunshiny seasons, mulching seems 
to but in 
moist seem 
to 


nsin, they 


gave the 





results, 


not 


excellent 
cloudy seasons does 
as cultivation. 
doubt the advisability of 
is soon as the potatoes break 
ground. We would rather 
e Ol wo cultivations 
ing seems to 
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An Iowa cor writes: 

I Dal 0} ng ei- 
( i yate | qd 0 \ effect 

. 
( Ss ak 1 a 

( l e | cal 2nd 

( mea ‘ i ] S = to 
i ‘ < ? 
} ad ( i ( ef 0] ¢ are 
il LY ) aay = eT 2S 
al al t 0 ! if 
ia 2 Poland Chir St 
bre t sixteen pigs in one litter 
v" hink at I can breed up ¢ iin 
« Poland China sows tha Vii ye more 
prolific, and if so, how Are the Duroe 
Jerse ! re prolific than the Poland 
China 

We do not look on barley, fed either 
ground or rolled, as having either a 
constipating or a joosening effect upon 
brood sows. Coal ashes have a dis 
tinctly tightening effect upon the bow- 
els. Oil meal has a slightly loosening 
effect. With regard to oil meal as hog 
feed, we suggest that our correspond- 
ent read the article on oil meal and 
abortion in sows which appears else- 
where in this issue. Oil meal and oil 
cake are practically the same, the only 
distinction being that the meal is 
ground cake. 

There is considerable complaint, es- 
pecially among breeders of the smaller 
boned, earlier maturing type, that Po- 
land Chinas are having ratifer small 
litters. Just what the cause is, we will 
not say: but we suggest that one of 
the causes is the laying of too much 
emphasis on the small boned, early 
maturing kind. The bigger’ boned, 
slower maturing, rangier hogs seem 
to have larger litters. 

Size of litters seems to be inherited 
to a certain extent, but just how much 
no one can say. We think it possible 
for our correspondent to breed up a 
strain of prolific Poland Chinas, but in 
so doing he wil! probably have to sac- 
rifice other points. 

Mr. Rommel, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, found upon 
investigation In the herd books that 
Duroc Jerseys, in 21,652 litters, aver- 
aged 9.2¢ to the litter, while the 
Poland Chinas, in 56,000 litters, aver- 
aged a little under 7.5 pigs to the lit- 
ter. 

Wild Onions in Wheat 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT would like information concern- 
ing wild onions in wheat. I have forty 
acres and about six acres are infested 
vith onions Should the wheat with 
onions in it be kept separate from the 
rest? About how much will the price 
be affected because of the onions? 
What are the objections to onions in 
wheat? I have never been able to 


tions more than the fact 


be 


find the objec 
that their weigh 
lighter.” 





course, 


The wild onion is a j 
having almost exactiy the 
inz season as winter wl 


is ripening 


winter wheat 
ions are producing their 





lets. These bulblets 

size of wheat Kernels, and when har- 
vested with the wheat are very hard to 
separate from it until they are dried 
out. Millers will not buy wheat with 
wild onions in it because, in the first 


} 


place, they spoil tl 
and in the second pla 


e flavor of the flour, 
the ground on- 


e 





ions gum up the rollers. 

In the eastern states wild onions 
cause creat trouble and we would ad- 
vise our correspondent to take prompt 
measures to destroy the pest. Plow- 
ing in the fall so that the bulblets are 





turned up to the surface and exposed 
to the winter freezing is said to be of 





some help. especially if followed by 
early spring cultivation and heavy 


seeding to oats and peas. Two or three 
vears of fall and early spring 
plowing applied with common sense 
will get the best of wild onions. Those 
who are especially interested in this 
pest should write the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Division of 
Botany, for Circular 9 on Wild Garlic. 
infested with the bulblets of 
onions should never be seeded. 
years ago the United States 
of Agriculture conducted 


late 






e 





wild 
Several 


Department 
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experiments in the of the | asked concerning the planting , 
bulblets from the ¥ he | toes by the phases of the n S 
wheat in a commercial i dryer and | plied: “Certainly I believe in tt, 
then after the bulbiets are dried, fan- | potatoes by the moon. Alwa vat 
ing them out. An account of t in the light of the moon, so - 
od i en in Bull 100, pai can work into the night.” § 
e Bureau of Plant Industry, United | it is a wonder to us that the o 
Department oO ericulture, | stition continues to live. The rare 
ngton, D. ( growers pay no attention wha ' 
it, and we do not know tha: : 
eer ever had the nerve to conduct 
il f B d S inents for several years com) o 
Silage for Brood Sows tatoes planted in the dark an 
Last witter one of our Iowa readers | light of the moon, 
told us that he had been feeding large _The de pth of planting potat S Va- 
: ries with the soil and season 
quantities of silage to his brood sows. | potatoes we would plant a lit shal: 
In fact, the oniy corn these sows got lower than late potatoes. In ‘ 
was in the silage. In addition to the |; age soil three inches would } bout 
silage, he fed a little oats and some | right for early potatoes, and four inc). 


some doubt 


larg 
iaree 


skim-milk. We 
as to the advisability of 


expressed 


feeding 











quantities of to brood sows, and 
asked him t us after his sows 
had farrows his success. We 
have just re 1 his letter, in which 
Ne Says tial e is econvineed that sil- 

is ¢ fo, brocd sows. Four 

his sows hat furrowed a total of 
foriy pigs, of Which they have saved 
twenty-seven, in spite ot the extreme- 





ly cold, wet weather farrowing time. 
One of the litters was small and weak, 
but in another the pigs were very large 


and strong. At present the pigs are 
not doing so very well, but that is 
probably on account of the unfavor- 
able weather of early April. He be- 


gan feeding shorts and tankage to his 
sows about a week before they began 
to farrow, and has been feeding it to 


them since farrowing, With some al- 
falfa hay. 
Our correspondent may feel satis- 


fied with silage, but we can not rec- 
ommend it strongly as a feed for brood 
sows until there have been more ex- 
tensive experiments. In feeding any 
large quantity of silage to brood sows, 
we certainly would not delay until just 
a week before farrowing to commence 
feeding muscle building feed, such as 
tankage and shorts. We would aim to 
feed about a fourth of a pound of tank- 
age in connection with the silage 
throughout the entire period of preg- 
nancy. Ordinarily, we would not 
pect brood sows to consume more than 
a pound or two of silage to advantage. 
We would be glad to hear from any 
other of our readers who have had ex- 
perience along this line. 


ex- 





What is Silage Worth? 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Will you kindly tell me what would 
be a fair price to charge a neighbor 
for ” JI have a Silo twelve feet 
in diameter, and forty feet high, into 
which I put something like nine acres 


silage 


of corn. Both myself and my neighbor 
are feeding the silage to dairy cows.” 

Some silage has twice as much wa- 
ter in it as other silage has; some sil- 
age is quite acid; some is nice and 
sweet. Of course, it is an utter im- 
possibility to assign a value for any 
particular silage without seeing it, and 


even then it would be difficult. But 
in a general way, silage may be valued. 
During the past season we would have 





given it a valuation of about $3 or 
$3.50 per ton. This is based on the 
assumption that corn is worth about 


40 cents a bushel in the field, and that 
the cost of interest on the silo, de- 
preciation on the investment, and ex- 
pense of putting corn into the silo 
amounts to $1.40 per ton. Silage runs 
about four bushels of corn to the ton, 
so it may be seen that on this assump- 
tion a ton is worth, at present market 
prices of corn, about $8. Of course, 
there are many other ways of arriving 
at a valuation, but this is about as fair 
as any we know. 





Planting Potatoes According 
to the Moon 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Have you had any experience in 
planting early potatoes in the light or 
the dark of the moon? I have forty 
bushels of potatoes cut for planting. 
Would you advise me to wait until the 
dark of the moon, or should I plant 
them as soon as the land is in condi- 
tion? How deep do you plant Early 
Ohio potatoes to get best results?” 

uurking in the back part of our 
memory—we do not Know where we 
first heard it—is a saying credited to 
a leading potato grower, who, when 





es tor late potatoes. 





Corn on Sandy Land 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“When I plant corn on very sandy 
land, how much lime should 1 put jp 
each hill?” 


We never heard of anyone | 





lime in the hills with corn. he main 
object in applying lime to the soil is 


to make it sweet. 


Our correspondent 


can teil if his soil is sour by placing 
a piece of blue litmus paper in con- 


tact with the moist soil for two or 
three minutes. If the blue paper is 
turned red, he should apply from one- 
half to a ton of finely ground lime- 
stone to the acre. We would never 
put lime in the hill with corn. 

Corn is not very susceptible to the 
effects of acid soil, and it is doubt- 
ful if the application of lime would 
increase the yield. The best thing 
on sandy soil to increase the yield 
of corn is barnyard manure. Ten 
tons of barnyard manure to the acre 


on sandy soil will sometimes double 


the yield. 





Calcium Carbide Refuse as a 


Fertilizer 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“Is the-lime of carbide good for 


I can get it for nothing.” 
which is throw: 


land? 
The substance 


the 


out 


from acetylene gas plants is the same 


as slaked lime. It affects the soil i: 
same way as ground limeston: 


pound for pound, it is nearly twic 


valuable for neutralizing acidit) 
thousand pounds of the refuse 
carbide should be a good appli 
per acre for acid soil on which 
desired to grow clover or alfalfa. 
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ibove the hock. The general cus- 
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ine pounds 
ounds) of oil meal 


earth-nut cake are also sometimes 


but oil meal seems to be the 
rite. It has been costing the Ku- 


ey aim to have their calves come 


mother’s milk. 


of five or six weeks to skim-milk 


aenewoe 


remnant 
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Holland 


rning from the pasture, we came 
typical Friesian house and 
TI accompanying plan gives 
al idea. In front is the house, 
passageway extending through 
iter directly back to the barn, 
is shut off from the house only 


i¢ 


ieavy partition. The house is 
small, only two dwelling rooms, 
ve, a bedroom, a kitchen and a 


oom on the first floor. Jut the 
the interesting place. So clean 


yt that I could see no possible 





yn to having it join immediate- 
o the house. There were two 
i stalls facing inward. Down 


nter between the two rows Was | 
arrier and a line of gas lights. | 
roy Curtains at 


r was of cement. 





dows gave a homelike touch to 
able. (I doubt very much the 
vy value of the curtains.) Aj 
d of these, the cow stabies, we |! 


» another partition, and a door 


ypened into the hay barn, where 


re accommodations for horses 
box for calving cows. It seemed 
good idea to have the horses 
ing cows away from the milk 
Outside the barn was an under- 
manure tank, into which the 
drains behind the cows led. 


re rather surprised to see that 
ed the liquid manure so care- 
or we knew that the entire farm 
n pasture, Upon inquiry, we 
that they soaked up the liquid 
with earth and spread it on 
adow land in June or July, after 
¢ the first cutting of hay. 
arated from the main barn by 
or forty feet was a building con- 
a machine shed, box stalls for 
stalls for calves, and a place for 
animals. The arrangement for 
< sick animals in a_ separate 
ng from the others seemed to us 
ally sensible. 
as about four o’clock in the af- 
yn, and we noticed that they were 
< the cows in the pasture near- 
is customary everywhere in 
nd (so far as our observation ex- 
d), the legs were tied with ropes 





\s 


to milk between the hours of 
ind five, morning and evening. 
cows are turned on pasture in 
and stay out until November. 
on pasture they get no feed. In 
inter they get hay and from two 
(an average of about 
and barley 
Soy bean meal, dried beet pulp, 


brothers about $2.40 per hun- 


v in March. The calf is taken 
from the mother at birth, but 
e first two or three days is given 
Whole milk is fed 
first two or three weeks and 
is gradually changed during a pe- 


e 


uttermilk, with a little oil meal 
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K.uperus Brothers 


cal 
of oil 
two years 


We 


eS 


get 
meal. 
of age. 

were interested to h 
inspector scores abl 
that they must all be over 70 points. 
At first I did not know just what this 


y and about two pounds 
The heifers are bred at 
ear that 
cows, 


an 


these and 


meant, but later learned that it re- 
ferred to the registry and herd book 


sysem. It seems that there are at 
least three books in which Holsteins 


are registered. The easiest one to get 
into is simply a register. An animal 
doesn’t even have to be pedigreed to 
get into this book. All that is neces- 
sary is to have it inspected by the of- 
ficial inspectors, and passed as a typ- 
ical animal of the breed. It is harder 
to get into the herd book. The ances- 
tors must have been recorded. 

In Holland they are not as loose 
about conducting their herd books as 
we in America. Whenever a regis- 
tered cow is served, the fact must be 
recorded in the herd book office. Then 
when the calf is born, the record must 
be sent in at once, as it will not be ac- 
cepted longer than three days after 
birth. Accompanying all registry pa- 
pers must be a portrait showing the 
markings of the animal. A blank pic- 
ture is sent out with the registry pa- 
pers, and the black and white mark- 


ings must be drawn on this. Even 
higher than the herd book, there is 


what we would call an advanced reg- 
istry, in which only regular breeding 
and high yielding cows are recorded. 
The bulls must have sired at least 
eight cows which have made good rec- 
ords. 

In Friesland they hold yearly exam- 
inations of the bulls in over 100 differ- 
ent places. The best ones in these 
preliminary examinations are com- 
pared, and to the very best bulls breed- 
ing grants are given, valued at from 


2 
pa 





House and Barn 


| After learning these facts concern- 
ing the strictness of the Dutch 1 1 
beoks, I wondered how such a system 
would work in the United States. 


When our farmers develop local breed- 
associations, as the Dutch have 
done, and when they come to appre- 
ciate the necessity for pure blood lines 
and careful breeding records, then— 
and not until then—wlIll they adopt a 
similar system. 

Vhen we learned that the cows of 
the Kuperus brothers were tested by a 
control association, we were interest- 
ed. It seems that twelve to thirty-six 
farmers will combine together to hire 
a man to weigh and test milk for them. 
The expense amounts to only 40 cents 
per cow. The daily wages of the cow 
testing man amount only to about 70 
cents. His duties are to visit each 
member every two weeks, and at that 
time very carefully to weigh the morn- 
ing’s and the night’s milk. The results 
secured in this way are practically 
accurate, although not exactly so. They 
are obtained at a minimum of expense 
on the part of the cow owner. There 
are about one hundred of these con- 
trol associations in little Friesland (a 
little bit larger than an Iowa county), 
and some 50,000 cows have their milk 
weighed and tested yearly. 

We asked what were the principles 
which guided them in their breeding, 
and were rather surprised to find that 
they laid the emphasis on the consti- 
tution rather than milk yield. This 
is a fundamental in cattle which are 
to be grazed in the open in the rather 
moist, cool Friesian climate for six 
months of the year. Barrel capacity is 
also emphasized because the Holstein 
under Friesian conditions is compelled 
to make most of its milk out of pas- 
ture and hay. As given in the Friesian 
herd book, the requirements for Hol- 
are as follows: 
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10. Water tank. 


ing cows. 





11. Horse stable. 








PLAN OF THE HOUSE AND BARN. 


4. Alcove. 5. Bed room. 6. Kitchen. 
12. Box for calves. 13. Hog barn. 





8. Cow stable. 9. Box ror 


7. Workplace. 
14. Feed and hay carrier. 











“A soft skin, big eyes, head black 
With small blaze, the crown not too 
wide, horns not coarse and bent to 


the front, with a small cavity between 
the orbits, nostrils wide and open; 
the neck rather thin than fleshy, wid- 


ening itself with a smooth bend to- 
wards the chest. The chest must be 
well developed so that the distance 


between the front legs is at least eight 





inches. The back forms a_ straight 
line from shoulder to tail head. The 
fairly broad rump and shoulder join 
without making a corner. The ribs 
are long and smoothly bent, the loins 
join horizontal with the tops of the 
rump. The flanks are not big and 
fairly closed. Seen from behind, a 
strong, square hind quariei shown. 
The thighs are fleshy and run in a 
straight line towards the Achiiles ten- 
don. The heels slightiy bent are strong 
and elastie like the sh The tail 
is long. The udder, w is extreme- 
ly well developed, is joined with a 
smooth bend to the belly. The hair 
marks must be: blaze on the forehead, 
dark speckled over the body with 
sharp lines between black and white 
without ground color; four white legs. 
The weight of the calf when born is 
about ninety pounds, and at one vear 


is 660 pounds tor cows and 770 pounds 


for bulls: at two years, S40 for cows 
and 1,430 pounds for bulls; at three 
years, 1,320 pounds for cows, and 1,760 
pounds for bulls: and at four or five 


years, 1,480 pounds for cows and 2,000 
pounds for bulls.” 


On the way back from the Kuperus 
farm to Leeuwarden, we stoped at one 
of the 600 codperative creameries. To 
this particular creamery, 1,806 
were contributing. In this connection, 
it is rather interesting to know that in 
Iowa, five times the size of Holland, 
there were last year only 504 creamer- 
ies, With an average of 1,700 cows to 
each creamery. 

I don’t remember much about this 
particular creamery, except that it was 
exceedingly clean, but otherwise rath- 
er a disappointment. Creameries the 
world over seem to be much the same. 
One curious thing that we saw at the 
creamery was vats in which the whole 
milk was placed before skimming. 
They separate some of their milk, but 
as a rule prefer to skim. The reason 
for this seems to be that they need a 
one per cent milk to make a certain 
grade of cheese. There are two grades 
of cheese, one made from three per 
cent milk and the other from one per 
cent milk. They were paying two and 
a half cents a quart for milk. They 
were selling their butter for one and 
one-half guilders per kilogram (28 
cents a pound). We looked at the 
butter wrapped up in nice paper pack- 
ages. An interesting thing to me about 
the packages was the inscriptions, of 
which the following is typical: ‘“‘Neth- 
erlandsche Boter Controle; 0 2428 F, 
A. O.” The figures and letters we un- 
derstood referred to a system they 
have of keeping track of every pack- 
age of butter, so that if complaint 
comes in, the matter may be traced, 
and future trouble avoided. 

The farmers who bring milk to the 
creamery get back 70 per cent of the 
whey and 12 per cent of the butter- 
milk, and have the privilege of buying 
more if they wish. 

We saw what looked like red cannon 
balis at the creamery. These balls, 
about the size of your head, are Edam 
cheese, the characteristic cheese of 
Holland, and named after a little town 
a little way north of Amsterdam. We 
saw two grades of Edam, one made 
out of whole milk, which sells for 
about 16 cents a pound, and the other 
out of skim-milk, which sells for about 
§ cents a pound. The method of mak- 
ing Edam is simple. They bring the 
milk up to a temperature of about 82 
degrees Fahrenheit and add rennet. 
Then, in a short time, after curdling 
has taken place, they cut up the curd, 
stir, drain off the whey, and heat the 
curd to about 90 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Then they put the curd in round 
moulds for a couple of hours, put some 
cloth around it, and press for five or 
six hours, and then soak in a strong 
brine. After the cheeses are taken out 
of the brine, they are rubbed with salt 
several times daily for four or five 
days. Then they are put on shelves to 
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Wagon Built Like 
A nese 








cra 


lary Wagon, are 





1 is made 








TI of steel I-beams, channels 
and ¢ the strongest shapes known in steel 
cons 1 work. It is put together with large 
stecl rivets, inserted hot under great pressure. 
They do not become loose even after years of sere 
Vick 


This wagon, the only one of the kind, is the 


Davenport Roller Bearing 
‘einen Wagon 


ts axles are steel 

Lee an the one 

of which are rolled 
into shape tea r the 
i] No ma- 















Roller r Bearings—Reduc ed Draft 
‘ it is 


B hecause 
Dave bearings th you 
ca ad aes Cae 
we 


Parts in Their Order 


These 


roller bearings are practically 
T! cannot get out of 
ciahle we 


everlasting. 
order and show no appre- 
‘ar even after long service. 


Oil Without Removing the Ww heels 





The D -nport Wagon 
ha K r and 
tin a You 
don't } the 
wheels « ! Fs yourself 
c 1 grease to oi 
then 

_ Just push back the lid of 
the oil cup in the wheel, 
Squirt in a little oil and let 
go of the lid. It closes itself, 

It takes but a few min- 


7 
You don’t use 
time or soil your hands. 


Send for this Book 


oil a Davenport Wagon. 
"K, Waste 











“When the Going Is Hard” is a little booklet that 
cor s a lot of interesting things about the Dav- 
en] tuller-Bearing Steel Wagon. Among others, 
it tells how neck-weight is taken off the horses, why 
Da port Wheels do not fill with mud, how the 
bearings are made dust-proof, etc. It also fully 
explains and illustrates the use of roller bearings on 


wagons 


You can get this book free by asking for it as 
Booklet No Be >s. 


JOHN DEERE PLOW CO. 
Peep, Moline, Illinois 
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] 
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ory. * qddress Dep t iu 


‘KALAMAZOO. TANK & SILO CO. 
Kaiamazeo, Mich. Kansas C'y, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn 
No. Ft. Worth, Tex. 


FB ANSMN AN LAV Nhe at Ape nt hey FAH He 


TTT Th 





i FAS. G. BAILEY, 


Delavan, Ii!inois 














ripen for a week or do 
Which time they are \ ] and 
sent to marker after being rubbed with 
a little oil There is a system tor con- 
litv. of ‘ ( SF n 
i is the qua dT 
S contro S 
the cooperati cre 
the hay bee t 
int J Capi 
creamer We vis d 
s $2 
| War and the Farmer 
The fou America Peace Con- 
| gress wWiil be held-in Str. - 1is, May 1, 
Zand: i comy PP W has the 
matter in ¢ ary S] iks of some ot 
the reasons wl the farmer should be 
interested in this peace movement 
follows: 


“Some of the important 
residents of rural ymmunities owe 


to themselves ell as to the nati 


reasons why 
it 
yn 





as W 





as a whole to coGperate in the effort 
to secure the abolishment of war by 
the establishment of a system of arbi- 
tration of inter: sen al disputes are 
set forth in lite ire of the peace 


ted out that the 
spends on wars 


movement. It is poit 
United States annually 





} 
| 
| 





as | 


| past and future—approximately $5 

| per capita; nearly 70 per cent of its | 

| yearly revenue. What might be don 
to improve rural districts could the 


war spirit be crushed is hinted in the 















comparison of the 1%11 expe: re ¢ 
the United States on war preparation, 
S25 S { 1 sia ot ex 
ditur ( e Rooseve aa} Arizona 
wl 1 ] rignte 246.00 7 —" 
ten es ant ] ¢ for 24,000 fami- 
lies or 120, pe ) Phe $2s SO,- 
AEE) r pr otal al Ss 0 - 
pa av ‘ \ Ssippl 1 7 1 
prevention ‘tal for 1912, $6,250,000, as 
a silent reminder of hie safe and use- 
ful that great streatr iInfeht be e if 
a part at least of ti um annually cir- 
culated through war channels could be 
diverted to channels of peace 

“The average annual cost of the 
army and navy is shown to have been 
$51,500,000 for the eight years imme- 
diately preceding the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war (1890-1898), and, for the im- 
mediately following eight vears (1902 
1916), SIS85,400 000; wWerage annu- 
al increase for the r eight vears 
being $134,000,000, a e increase fo 
the entire eig ce being $1,- 
072,000,000, or 380 per ce This in- 
crease, experts in the peace mover nent 
point out, is nearly three times the es- 
timated cost repila ng the 56,000,- 
000 acres of Genuded forest land in 
United States, and is ree times 
cost of carrving out t whole 
tion program contempiated w 
generatiol 

“The ‘North Dakota,’ a 26,600-ton 
battleship, cost the nation $12,000,000, 


a sum 


show, 


Which, peace advocates 


would build a macadam road of ap- 
proved construction between the cities 
of New York and Chic: or would 





cover tl 
ing the 


est rese 


ie cost of as and plant- 
Mountain for- 
250,000 acres of 


lands. 


pureh 
proposed White 
rve, containing 
} . de ‘ar and 

burned-over and un 


productive 


“The peace congress will be ushered 
in with the dedication, April eee of 
the Jefferson Memori a 500,000 





structure celebrating the ‘world’: Ss great- 








est peaceable acquisition of territory, | 
viz., the Louisia Purchase, extend- | 
ing from the ippi ri to the | 
tocky Mountains Lit 





Seeding ae With Small 


Grains 


correspondent writes: 
know about 
fall feed 


An Iowa 
“I would like to 
ing rape with small 


seed- 


rains tor 





for hogs. I tho of sowing rape 
with wheat. Will the rape grow so | 
rank as to bother the wheat How 
much rape should be sown per acre? 
Will it make good feed for hogs after 
the wheat is cut?” 

If the season is favorable, rape seed- 


ull grain 
trouble 


efore, 


ed at the same Be aa 
will grow 


at 


so Yé 


1K as to cat 
harvest ae. It is best 

















when seeding rape wit] 
to be harvested, to sow 
three weeks the 
small grain. cus 
to 1 icast ¢ e rat 
bow per acre Five 
Yr: heavy seedin b 
ay, », al G i 4 st ~ 
si 
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Who, me? 
the best 


Dol know 
cement? 


Well I guess—Try ’em 


all,- and 


then use 


ATLAS, same as I did! 


“The standard by which all 


other makes are measured” 


Operate 


Your Binder ,; 


with a 
Cushman 
Engine 


HE Farm Cushman Engine saves 
a team and makes grain cutting 


easy. All the horses do is draw the 
machine. The engine does all the 


work of operating. 
Steady power is supplied. The sickle 
never stops when the bull wheel skids. 
It is a great advantage in low, wet 
round. More work and more Satis- 
actory work can be done in all con- 
ditions of weather and grain. 
Hundreds of these engines are now 
in use—on grain binders ever ywhere 
—on rice binders in the South and on 
corn binders. 


Operating cost is low—30c to 50c a 
day. That’s actual experience ofusers. 


The Farm Cushman is the original 
binderengine. It is the first engine 
ever adapted to binders and the only 
one in successful use. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 2028 N St., Lincoln, Neb. 








W/ SKY” 


The engine is 4 _ 4h.p., w eight 
under 200 Ibs. It speeds to 5 hp 
easily. Built on the automobile en- 
gine plan—high efficiency and great 
power in light weight. 
It is fitted with high grade Schebler 
carburetor. Its automatic throttle 
overnor measures out just enough 
uel to do its work at any required 
speed and no more. 
The Farm Cushman fits any binder. 
It can be detached and used separately 
ns run any other farm machine. 

We build 6-8 h. p. and 20 h. 
specialty engines for heavier oe 
duties. Power for all purposes. 
Tell us your needs. 

You should know this binder engine. 
Read the story of advantages told by 
its users. Send for free book. 















Now that wood Stave Silosare every- 
where considered better than cement, 
ile . the question ar 
**Which wood stave silo is best?" 
If this question were put to a vote 
yng dairysmen and stockmen the 


: w would win by a tremendous 
pluraiity. 





Stee 21 Rib; 


der the 





Think what it means to have a silo 


Des Moines, lowa 


Saginaw, Mich. 
te Suen, il. 


tha at has—(1) All Steel Door Frame; 

{2) Patented Inne ’r Anchor; (3) Pat: 
ented Base Anchor; (4) PatentedAngle 
5) The Spli ne-Dowel. With 
allthese patented features it’s nowon- 
ginawean’t twist, warp, col- 

apse, cavein, shift on its foundation 
ortilt. Built like a Sig city Skyscraper. 
Postal Brings Catalog No. 

by Return Mail 


THE McCLURE COMPANY, (Formerly Farmers Handy Wagon Co.) 


Minnesota Transfer, Minn, 
Fort Worth, Texas 





W hen j anusw ering advertisements, please mention . Wallaces’ "Farmer. 
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Pasture for Fattening Sheep 
Next Fall 


corre 
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n Iowa correspondent writes: 


ive become interested in sheep 
and wish advice, as I am a 
at the game. I have read ‘‘Sheep 
« and Farm Management,” by 
in which he advises the use of 
1s planted with corn and also 
wn with small grains. I was 
< of buying a double-deck of 
xs as early in the fall as the 
would justify, and sowing rape 
rty-five acres of Early Cham- 
ts. I know nothing about cow- 
xcept from a fertility standpoint. 
ht I would like to plant them 
corn at planting time, sowing 
n about six acres which is hog 
I will have other small grain 
and also thirty-five acres more 
which is not hog tight. Would 
ise planting more peas and less 
r less sheep? I have no knowl- 
tf sowing rape with oats except 
ading.” 
1 this letter we judge that our 
pondent is planning on buying 
300 yearling wethers in Septem- 


jie will fatten these for two or 


1ionths on rape, corn and cow- 
He does not know just what 
» of rape and cowpeas to seed. 
r do we, for so much depends 


the weather and the quality of 
earlings. Under ordinarily moist 


conditions we would expect 
re of rape to put seven yearlings 
irly good condition. An acre of 
ishel corn “sheeped down” 
fatten twenty to twenty-five 
zs. Cowpeas we would expect 
about two-thirds as effective as 
They do not produce quite so 
orage, but they have the advan- 
enriching the soil in a way 
rape does not. 
correspondent’s plan of putting 
with forty-five acres of small 
iis spring is a good one. Any 
iring April, and before the small 
ets too big, we would broadcast 


e rape at the rate of about five 
per acre and harrow in. The | 


may tear up some of the small 
but really it does more good 
arm. 

cowpeas may be planted with 


orn at corn planting time at the 


about one peck to the acre, 


drilled in the same rows with the 


The Whippoorwill variety is 
) use in this way. The six acres 
n and cowpeas should produce 
enough feed to half fatten the 


oad of yearlings. The forty-five 
ot rape seeded with small grain 
| produce enough forage to com- 


he process, and if necessary, a 
res of corn should be fenced off 
ur correspondent’s thirty-five- 
eld. 

er Iowa conditions we rather 


er rape in corn to cowpeas, on ac- 


of the lower cost of seed. Nev- 
ss we think it would be worth 
rrespondent’s while to experi- 
vith the cowpeas in the corn. In 
rape with corn, we would broad- 
at the rate of five pounds to the 
t the last cultivation. 

e suggestions must not be taken 
ct estimates, they are merely 
indications. Since our corre- 
ut has Doane’s book on “Sheep 
g and Farm Management,” he 
study it carefully, for in it is 
ed much excellent advice as to 
per methods of pasturing rape, 
s, and corn with yearling sheep. 





anganese as Fertilizer 


ar 75 of the Bureau of Soils of 
ited States Department of Agri- 
. gives a summary of a large 
r of experiments conducted in 
intry and abroad with man- 
as a fertilizer. The fertilizers 
mon use seem to depend for 
ficiency upon nitrogen, phos- 
potassium or calcium. Recent 
nents indicate, however, that 
lements lend value to fertilizer. 
these is manganese. In some 
the application of seventy-five 
; Of manganese salts to the acre 
sulted in increases of from 25 
er cent. In a few cases a de- 
in yield has resulted. Mangan- 
iiphate costs about $75 a ton, 
may possibly be that some day 
elt farmers may be using this 
nce as fertilizer. 








Step into This Car and 


you will know Real Comfort 





Interior of the Cross Country body 





HERE is something rare and inviting about the comfort 
of the Cross Country that once it is experienced you will 





never quite forget. You enter through wide doors 


: 
2014 


inches—that open fully, stepping easily from a running board 


that is clear. 


The broad, carpet-covered foot rest in the tonneau is in just the 
right position for thorough relaxation. You sink down into the 
deep upholstery and lean back to find the pitch just right for per- 


fect ease. The steady, deliberate action of the springs gives 


to 


one that pleasurable sense of modulated motion undisturbed by 
any jar. The forward seats are just the right height and the 
steering pillar may be adjusted at any angle to suit the comfort of 


the operator. 


The hands rest comfortably on the steering wheel and the foot 
accelerator is so conveniently located and shaped that pressure may 
be applied with any part of the foot, always avoiding a cramped 


position. 


You must experience the feel of the Cross Country wheel. 
It’s a delight. It turns without a single vibrating jar. Your 


arms don’t tire, your legs don’t cramp. 


To drive this car is exhilarating. Press the button with your 
foot. With hardly an audible sound the motor starts. A single 


and it’s away. 


grin in spite of yourself through rare delight. 


A beautiful four-color reproduction of the Cross 
Country, from an oil painting by R. Phillip 
Brainard, is ready for mailing. See the Cross 
Country by all means at any Jeffery branch or 
dealer’ s display room, but send for the picture anyway. 





The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Interior of Cross Country forward Main Office and Works, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
compartment Branches; Boston, Chicago, Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco 


Reader” 


Motor Cars 


Drive the car for ten minutes and you w 


movement of the lever—you touch the throttle 





iy | 


aes ee 
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Cost of Feeding and Profit on 
a Carload of Steers 


rites: 
ich I 


to solve 


An Iov'a correspondent 
would 
I want 


“I have a problem wh 


like Wallace Farme1 








to feed some cattle but do not see how 
Tam going to come out. For example, 
if I put in the feed yard twenty 1,000- 
pound steers costing 6 cents per pound 
and can sell them for & cer per pound 
after feeding for 189 days on cor 
Lt el ] ou t | d ] { | 
$104 per ti ho 1 Im iC 
I \ two ors ove er. 
If t eP ¢ eat 24 pound of « 
(ii I i jia 
< 
( espond a A 

I anc Ca ( t i 
« € ) money at 

e pl s q iE ‘iments i 
feeacing 1,00 steers on faiia 
ane , dic it a pound gail 
can be put on for every pounds of 
corn and 4 pounds of alfalfa hay used. 
At the Nebraska Experiment Station 
they fed such steers for 168 days on an 
average daily ration of 18.6 pounds of 
shelled corn and 9.2 pounds of alfalfa 
hay and they gained 2.3 pounds daily. 
Our correspondent should secure 
equally as good results if he feeds 





carefully. There is no need in feeding 


as high as 24 pounds of corn daily to 
steers which are getting alfalfa hay. 
Dur the last month or two of the 





feeding period they might possibly use 


20 24 pounds of corn to advantage, 
but the average daily ration will not 


be over 20 pounds of corn gaily. The 
following figures are a rough estimate 
of our correspondent’s situation as we 
see it: 

, PROFIT LOSS ACCOUNT 
FEEDING. 


AND IN 


STEER 


Expense. 


3) 


2 feeder steer 


100 


ag 


0 pounds of 


flesh at $6.00 per $1,200.00 











64.800 pounds of corn at dtc 
ge eee 589.00 
32.400 pounds of alfalfa hay a 
ha 162.00 
Cost of shelter ....... 2 10.00 
IMUIENOS OF TIGK <6 6506550 10.00 
Peed at the Yaras os. ‘ 5.00 
Commission and yardage..... 15.00 
Freight at 20c per 100........ 54.40 
Interest on $2,000 at 6 per cent 
for six months ........ Wise is 60.00 
Potal @xpenee .......625% $2,096.40 
(N ng ailowed for labor, it being 
fiz: t the labor and fertilizing 
Value of the manure balance ea 
ot ) 
Income 
27.200 pounds of steer flesh a 
Sc per pr d , $2,176.01 
1 ( pounds of pork i 
m corn in ti dro ngs 
of steers at 7c per pount 7 
Total income p2 Lit 
PAVE bb GS oS da alone bb iKi 140.60 
I s is a fair profit f a er's 
fee g operations but we do not think 
our correspondent will make qui this 
mu The margin which he is allow- 
ing of two cents a pound on his steers 
is a rather wide one. Under avera 
conditions it would be safe A 
for a margin of a cent and a half. 
this basis our correspondent will see 
that his entire profit must come from 


gain pu is hogs. This varies more 





or less and our saciibte given in the 
foregoing is a low one. 

With prices of feed as quoted our 
correspondent will probably be justi- 
fied feeding Many a man in the 
corn belt is feeding under muclr less 
favorable conditions than this and ex- 
pecting to get fair returns from the 


feed used. 


Oil Meal vs. Shorts for Hogs 











A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“T am feeding two loads of hogs. 
Which would you advise for slopping, 
oil meal or shipstuff? Which is the 
rai r feed with oil meal at $30 per 
ton al 1 “$4 

In a t fed 
one lo ve parts of 
corn n oil meal 
a! 1 s of corn 
n a part of oil meal 4 { i 
] W irts of cor eal and one 
j she S; and anotne lot on fx 
] s ‘ me a e part ¢ 
s] s. The first ined at the rate 
< and oO: alt pounds daily, while 

















the last lot gained only one pound a 
day. To put 100 pounds of gain on the 
first lot required 376 pounds of grain; 
on the second lot 430 pounds of grain; 
on the third lot 428 pounds of grain, 
und on the last lot 460 pounds of 
grai Wit corn at forty-fii cents 
per bushel and t other feeds at the 
j Ss met! ed ft cos of 1069 
pounds of gain on the first lot would be 
ab 3.0 On the second it about 
$3.60, on the third lot about $ ind 
( e la ab a 
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to a ] eed Ss rts r V 
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t ar ( ens 0 
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To Increase the Cottonseed 
Meal as Feeding Period 
_Progresses 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 








“la eding fifty-eight head of 800- 
catile lam giving them all the 
they will clean up in the morn- 

ion to 100 pounds of cot- 





mixed with it. In the 


14 bushels of broken ear 


tonsee meal 





evening I give 
corn. I wish to increase the feed of 
these cattle. They are now making a 


good gain. Will it pay to increase the 
cottonseed meal at $28 per ton, as I in- 
crease the corn at 41 cents per bushel? 
: expect to get one load off by the first 
f June and finish the others on grass.’ 
to this must be 


Oar reply question 


largely a matter of opinion, for there 
are no definite experiments on this 
point. As a rule when corn silage 
forms the main part of the roughage 
we would aim to have the cottonseed 
meal form about one-seventh of the 
grain ratior In other wards, when 
each steer is getting, as our corre- 
spondent’s steers are now getting, 14 


pounds of corn daily, they should aiso 
get about 2 pounds of cottonseed meal. 
As the corn is increased to 21 pounds 
we would increase the cottonseed meal 
to about 3 pounds. When corn 50 
cents a bushel or more, 
meal $30 a ton or 
to maintain a ratio 





is 


and cottonseed 
we would aim 
corn 


less, 


between the 























and cottonsed meal of about one to 
seven. (This is assuming that there 
are no leguminous roughages or nitro- 
genous concentrates in the ration.) 
\Vhen corn is as cheap as 41 cents per 
bushel, we are rather doubtful it will 
pay at any time to feed much more 
] two pounds of cottonseed meal 
di: Especially do we think this 
V hold true in the case of 
s ers that are la ra be tur 
grass Steers whit e to bet 
on grass We would not feed muc 

nseed me til their iast mon 
two on pasture 

Sort the Steers 

In a talk before the Monmouth, IIli- 
nois, farmers’ institute, John T. Alex- 
ander, a commission merchant Chi- 

uch depends on 


the jude- 
ruses in buying. } 
is half sold, 
about marketing them, 
ying them properly. I nev- 
‘one who could classify fat 
well Titus Sudduth. 
Iliinois, who died 





using 





as Mr 


of Sangamon county, 








several years ago. He fed cattle quite 
extensively and very successfull He 
handled some of the very best, and 
made market toppers; also fed the 
medium to good kinds, and frequently 
some of the common and cheaper 
kinds, but he always made them fat 


and classified them as to quality, size 
and weight, and used good judgment 


in marketing them in small lots. In 
this way his average price was much 


better than if he had marketed them 
in large droves Many of our most 
successful feeders only market a few 
cars at a time. 

“We personally Percagatia many feeders 


who have been very successful In the 


handling ¢" the ve ae best cattle and 
in making long feeds—men who keep 
books and know each year what ther 


We 
good 


have known other 
cattle who were not 
n fact, money losers. Then 
7 


are doing 


feeders of 
successful; 1 


$e. OA 





again, we have many feeders who have 
been very successful for many years, 
buying a good class of feeders and 
n is short leeags—tv, 90 or 12 

















days. Another class of feeders who 
are successful are the men who buy 
the cheap, agey feeders, or the com- 
mon kinds, weighing from 840 to 1,000 
pounds, in the late fall or early winter 
months, making butcher cattle out of 
them, and having them ready for mar- 
ket during March, Apri] and May. The 
butcher stu butcher cattle are 


ff and 


col 











to marke 
‘Sal ive 
on 
! 1 i 
si 47x 
euently ¢ 1 
1 of June, whi afie S 
: 17 + } + ++) 
ve materially for butcher cattle, 
and as a rule common ves are bad 
sellers ¢ r the summer Ss, as 





they come in competiti 





long feeds, and for years past catt] 
who have wintered their car: 
blue grass, stal fields and clo, 
and have given them a short 
corn during the summer mont! 
been the ones who have made ¢ 








money. Land has advanced sx 
in the corn belt the last few y: 





corn has been selling so ex 
high, with the shortage of 
and feeders, and at the hig 
they have been commanding 
put the cattle feeder to gues 
to whether or not it wouid | 

















to continue in the cattle busi 

I look upon the silo as his s 

Wit the silo you can wint 
cattle very cheap, put them on ¢ 
and corn, and have them fat o: 
days, or you can feed corn 

silage, mixed with cottonseed al ¢ 
cottonseed cake, and have 





cattle. and fat on six months’ feed, a 

“It is my opinion that the greatest | cost of gains will be much « 
number of cattle feeders make more | than if you fed them on corn ai 
money on short feeds than they do on | hay for roughage 









“36-42” 
Up-to-date Features 


Automatic Dynamo Light- 
ing System 

Motor-driven Tire Pump 

Center Control 

Left Side Drive 

Electric Side Lamps in 
Dash 

Electric Headlights and 
Rear Lamp 

An Efficient Self-Starter 

Floating Rear Axle with Pressed 
Steel Housing 

Unit Power Plant 

118-inch Wheel Base 

Demountable Rims (Baker 
bolted-on) 

Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tires 
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the GLIDE* 


Write 
NOW for 


FREE BOOK 


describing and illus- 
trating the GLIDE 
%-42” in ceo in 








before y ou ” come. 


HE new 19138 GLIDE is the car you’ 
waiting for—the 
standup on roughcountry roads, yet light enough 

to be easy on tires and fuel—the car that will clin 
teepest hills—speed you along at 60 miles pe : 
hour—giv e you no trouble whatever. 

The car that looks as good and 7s as good as 
that ever passed your door—that contains a// of ti 
est equipment features of the highest priced cars. 

Truly a fzys¢ class carin every respect—that will 
you complete satisfaction in every way—yet priced 
veasonable figure that you will be perfectly willing to pa 


Such acaris the New1913GLIDE“36-42”"—made in Peori 


THE BARTHOLOMEW COMPANY 


68 Glide Street, Peoria, Ill. 


Fully equipped $1690 
Less Top and Glass Front $1640 


is here, at last! 


car that’s strong enoug 


The Bartholomew Company 


whose enviable reputation as high class manufacturer 
have known of for over 30 years! 
Don’t rg h << ic osing any Auto deal until you learn about 





GLIDE 





YOUR CAR 
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aby 


3 you 


You can pay more, and get less—pay less and get little 


5-Passenger 
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Never Before and Never Again 


GALVANIZED 
Steel Roofing/, 





A Roofing Offer Like This! _ 








Roofin 8 at this price. It is br: 
respect, but light weight. We bought ita 
it quick. Sheets 22x24x14 h co on. 
only $1.25 per square, a livered F. 
specify Lot No. A. D. 700. We cannot pay 
‘Lhis is not galvanized, ‘but black ‘Steel Roofing. 


















priceson every kind of roofing material. 
tremendous saving. We intend to maintai nour 
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freight at this 
Write for our special 





We e have only a limited amount of this Corrugated Tron 
id new, perfect 
ata forced sale and must sell 
Our wrecking price is 
ars Chicago. On this 


Freight Prepaid Prices Raxs Nenamwates 


ever offered in the history of Roofing Materials. 
our surplusstock on all of our rooting materials, 

isis your opport 
‘le adershipas the largest ‘direct toconsumer’’ Kc 
Material Concern on earth and we defy any competitor to meet our prices. 


We Will Save You Money 
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s unheard of price. 
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The lowest prices 

Ve must move 
We have absolutely “smashe 

unity to buy what you need 
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siding or ceiling. I 








he benefit of our years of experien 
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ity you sh 
Crimped sheets, suitable for < 
Metal Roofings are best and che 
fire, water and lichtning proof; co 
ordinary care will last a lifetime. 
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Chicago House 
Wrecking Company 
Dept. K.48 Chicago 

Send me,free, your 
Roving Catalog. 








Aesesacnmeagam@aaeaas 





re-roofin 1g your house, barn, granaries, poultry houses, etc., write us and we wi 
ce and our best advice as to the kind and qua 
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Chicago House WrechingCo. 
SEES Dent, K.43 
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(il Meal and Abortion in Sows 

iring the last two months we have 
reccived four complaints of abortion 
in sows. In every case oil meal tormed 
a part of the ration. An account of one 


of these complaints is given on page 40 
of cur issue of March 21st, and anoth- 
er on page 11 of our issue of April 4th. 
The other two confplaints follow: 

. L. V. Cranston, of Estherville, 
Jowa, writes: 


“| notice in your issue of April 4th 
an article on ‘Oil Meal and Abortion 
jin Sows,’ and also your request for 
others who have any reason to believe 
that oil meal would cause abortion in 


sows to write their experience. I have 
reasons that are convincing, to me at 
Jeast, that oil meal is the cause of such 


trouble. I had nineteen young sows 
and seven old ones due to farrow from 
the tth of February on. Once a day, I 
fed them a slop made by mixing two- 
thirds of a barrel of water, one-half 
bushel of Wheat middlings, two-thirds 
of a gallon of oil meal, and one-half 
gallon of tankage. I had these sows 
divided into two pens, the young sows 
in one pen and the yearlings in anoth- 
er. In feeding this, my method was to 
take two tobacco or candy pails of 
slop first to my young sows to quiet 
them, then two pails to my old sows, 
which was their allowance of the feed, 
and then the rest of the contents of the 
barrel Was given to the young sows. In 
this last feed the oil meal was much 
thicker than in the rest. Now, when 
my sows began to farrow, there was a 
great difference in results. Some of 
the young sows farrowed two weeks 
too early, and while some of the pigs 
were alive, they had no vitality, and 
died within a day or so. Others of the 
litter Were dead and almost entirely 
decayed, showing that they had been 
dead for some time. Others of the 
young sows that farrowed at the right 
time would, almost without exception, 
farrow from one to three decayed pigs. 
But with my yearling sows the result 
was much different. They carried their 
pigs from 110 to 112 days, and far- 
rowed from ten to sixteen pigs each, 
although three, or possibly four, of 
them farrowed one: decayed pig each. 
As further evidence that oil meal was 
the cause, I had three young sows to 
farrow about April fst, and after see- 
ing the results of my sows that far- 
rowed in February, I discontinued the 
oil meal, and the sows that were to 
farrow April lst have now farrowed, 
and each one has carried her pigs the 
proper length of time, and every pig is 
of natural size and shape. This year is 
my first experience in feeding oil meal 
to brood sows, and I think that it will 
be my last.” 





Another correspondent writes: 

“Il see in your issue of April 4th an 
article on oil meal causing abortion in 
sows. I started to feed oil meal, tank- 
age and bran two Weeks before farrow- 
ing time. To thirty sows, I fed daily 
a mixture of one-half gallon of oil meal, 
one-half gallon of tankage, and one 
gallon of bran in a slop. The day af- 
ter feeding this mixture, one sow far- 
rowed her pigs, all dead. Later on, 
four more sows farrowed in the same 
way. Some of them went over time, 
and half the pigs were full grown. Oth- 
ers of the pigs were dead, but some 
were alive but had no hair. I would 
like to know if this is a disease. Some 
of my neighbors had cholera at the 
time, and some of my sows seemed a 
little sick, but got over it. Are these 
sows all right to breed for fall pigs? 
In addition to the slop mixture, these 
sows got a bushel of corn and two 
bushels of oats twice daily.” 





These experiences with oil meal 
caused us to look into the nature of 
Oil meal a little more closely than we 
have ever done before. We find that 
an Englishman has been investigating 
a kind of poisoning which oil meal oc- 
casionally causes over there. This 
Poisoning he finds due to prussic acid. 
Curious to say, dry oil meal does not 
contain prussic acid. But when it is 
Soaked in cold water an enzyme starts 
to work on a certain chemital sub- 
Stance in oil meal and changes it to 
Prussic acid. In some cases it seems 
this investigator found as much as 3.9 
érains of prussic acid resulting from 
Soaking a pound of oil meal in Tuke- 
Warin water. To kill a 250-pound pig 
Os about three grains of prussic 

Cid, 

The question naturally comes up, “If 





oil meal is poison, why have we not 
heard of it before? Why do stock 
feeders generally look upon oil meal 
as such an excellent feed? How is it 
that they get such excellent results by 
feeding it to theire calves and dairy 
cows?” As an answer, we will say 
that in the first place there are dif- 
ferent kinds of oil meal. All are made 
by pressing the oil out of flax seed, but 
in some cases the oil is pressed out of 
the flax seed with but very little heat, 
while in other cases high heat is used. 
It seems that in those cases in which 
the oil is pressed out with great heat, 
that the oil meal resulting is not likely 
to be dangerous. The reason is that 
the enzyme which causes the breaking 
down of certain chemical substances 
into prussic acid is killed by high heat. 
Other things which will prevent the 
action of this dangerous énzyme are 
sugar, salt and feeding in connection 
with large amounts of green forage or 
hay. Soaking for a time in boiling 
water also destroys this enzyme. 

Possibly these four cases of abortion 
in sows have been caused by something 
else than oi] meal. In the light of 
these English experiments, however, 
we must jump to the conclusion that 
the oil meal fed in a slop very likely 
set free prussic acid, and thus caused 
abortion. There should be further ex- 
perimental evidence on this point. In 
the meantime, we suggest that those 
troubled with abortion in sows read 
our short article on page 40 of our is- 
sue of March 21st. 

We do not mean to infer that oil 
meal is not an excellent feed for all 
kinds of stock. There are chances, 
however, of poisoning with certain 
grades of oil meal, especially if they 
are fed wet, in large amounts, and not 
in connection with fodder or hay. In 
feeding oil meal to hogs, we would 
either feed it dry or soak it in boiling 
water. Fed in connection with moldy 
feeds, they have found in England that 
oil meal is more likely to cause prussic 
acid poisoning. 

Our correspondent’s sows that abort- 
ed this spring will probably be all right 
for fall breeding. If, however, there is 
any sign of discharge from the genital 
organs, we would fatten up and sell 
them, 

Mr. H. W. Miller, of Clay county, 
Iowa, reports that he has had seven 
years’ experience in feeding oil meal 
to brood sows, and that he does not 
believe that it has anything to do 
with abortion. His belief is that abor- 
tion in sows is caused by a germ. In 
a recent letter from him is given con- 
siderable evidence which would seem 
to strengthen this conclusion. 





Home-Grown Seed Potatoes 


In the latest report of the Nebraska 
agricultural! experiment station, the 
following conclusions are given as to 
the growing of home-grown seed po- 
tatoes: 

“1. The use of home-grown seed in 
eastern Nebraska from the same stock 
of tubers year after year results in a 
decided decrease in total yield, and in- 
crease in per cent of small, unmarket- 
able tubers as compared with the use 
of northern grown seed. 

“2. Seed grown under a litter 
mulch in eastern Nebraska is equal to 
the best northern grown seed. 

“3. Deterioration of the seed from 
the use of home-grown seed is gradual 
and cumulative, seed grown several 
years at the station always being poor- 
er than that grown only one or two 
years. 

“4, One year of mulching brings the 
productiveness of a run-down stock of 
potatoes back to normal condition. In 
our test, one year’s use“of the mulch 
would produce practically as good re- 
sults as seven years’ continuous mulch- 
ing. 

“5. Hay, straw and stable litter are 
about equally good as a mulch for the 
production of seed tubers as regards 
the effect on the next season’s’ crop. 
On rather poor soil, stable litter usu- 
ally gives the best immediate yield of 
seed tubers. . 

“6. To get the full value of the 
mulch in producing good seed, it must 
be applied by the time the tubers be- 
gin to form. 

“7, The expense of producing high- 
grade seed tubers by mulching under 
farm conditions need not be greater 
than that of producing thé same qual- 
ity of poorer seed by means of culti- 
vation.” 





Maze 13 Farm Plans FREE! #5330 


With Complete WorKING DRAWINGS and SPECIFICATIONS. 


Here they are, Mr. Farmer Man, a baker’s dozen of them 
—in two books. Practical Plans for Barns and other Farm out- 
buildings, with detail drawings so that any home carpenter can 
easily and economically build from them. They are Vols. 4 and 
20 of the famous Cypress Pocket Library,’’ hot off the press. 
They have a rea! value to you, especially if you think of building, 
or if you ever expect to. 
Vol. 4, Special ‘‘CYPRESS BARN BOOK”? contains: 

28-COW STABLE, with milk room, and two safe and sound 

silos—all strictly modern. Feed and manure carriers, venti- 

lators and economical arrangement. Full plans, details and 

specifications for building. 

MIDDLE-SIZE BARN, four drawings, elevation—floor plan 
and framing details—silo inside barn. Trussed self-support- 
ing roof. Material and work specifications. 

40-ACRE FARM BARN, four drawings—elevation, floor planand full framing 
details—all you need. Material and work specifications. 

8-HORSE STABLE, four drawings that show exactly how to build. 
and work specifications. ; 

“SURE SHOT” SILO, will not freeze in any weather, nor chill at the curing 
season, nor bake in hot weather. Square outside for strength, practically 
circular inside—no corners to sour in—and economical and — to build 
because it requires only stock lumber to be found in every yard. Investi- 
gate this. Working plans and specifications complete. 


VOL. 20, “General Farm Needs” Book contains: 


LARGE STOCK BARN, stalls for 24 cows, and a silo—com- 
plete floor plans. Three drawings. ; 

GENERAL PURPOSE BARN, with plans for building—four 
drawings. This is dead easy. 

“YANKEE” BARN, for 80-acre farm, elevation and floor lay- 
out. Two drawings. 

DOUBLE POULTRY HOUSE, elevation and floor plan— 
twodrawings. Simple enough. ting 
DOUBLE CORN CRIB, two drawings—showing a practical building. 
A dandy. i ae 
HOG HOUSE, two drawings with practical suggestions for building. 


se I 








Material 






















FRAME SILO, known as ‘‘Cold - Climate Silo,’’ four drawings— . 
a winner. 

SMALL CONSERVATORY, four drawings—easy and cheap £ 
to build. (oi ; 

No hitch nor catch in this—we are advertising Cypress lumber od om 


and want to tell you all about it. These booklets show you 
how to build to best advantage—with least outlay of 
both lumber and labor and give you a world of valua- 
ble information about lumber values. And books and 
plans are absolutely FREE. Write for the one you can use 
and write soon. Clip off the coupon and senditin. Help 

yourself to these books. 


_ So. Cypress Mnfrs. Assn. 


Hibernia Bank Building 
New Orleans, La. 




















A Car Owner Asked This Question | 


Why is it you guarantee your tires 1500 more miles 
than any other tire manufactured ? 





We answered, “‘simply because we build in 1500 
more tire miles.” 


REMEMBER THIS: The AJAX 5000 mile 
guarantee has been in operation for eight years. 
Our business success proves that this guarantee has 
been invariably lived up to, for every tire which 
shows a service of less than 5000 miles means a 


ASA 
TIRES 


Plain Tread Non-Skid 





Guaranteed 

In Writing 

for 
5000 
MILES 


Guaranteed 
In Writing 
for 
5000 
MILES 











There’san AJAX Dealer near you. Send us postal 
today for his name. We will also mail you free of cost 
an interesting booklet—‘‘Figures That Don’t Lie.’’ 


AJAX-GRIEB RUBBER COMPANY 
1786 Broadway New York City 


8) 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. 














When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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catalog giving reasons why this is the ‘ & Hh f \ Mexico. | Bente! lew eseenene 'Rrnnenennnes - in tana laa . . J» a. is 
ited x ; ag $y N XIC 
engine for you to consider. hon XS ; and $82.4 fol — 1 
, . an for Wyoming, and ’ , 
International Gas Engine Co. J | to $156.60 tor Rhode Island ; 
156 Holthoif Pl., Cudahy, Wis. $149.98 for Connecticut, and $141.80 ee 
(Suburb of Milwaukee) P ges tebe ESA aa Set patna ss | a 
me , = for Massachusetts. | c 


Itemized, the cost is made up as fol- | : 
eae me te ae HEAVY CAR TYPE : 




















time lost b I a g, $10.08 
breaking to halter, 
service, $2.04: care 
vear $4.98, seco 3 
year $6.35; cost oi 2 
$4.98, ve i 
$9.56; a 
$6.61, r 
year ‘01 
year $6.21; other 
S TIRES 
The total cost for all feed is $56.20, an 
being $21.68 tor grain, $19.23 for hay, ( 
|} $14.18 for pasture, and $1.21 for other FOR ANY RIM jand 
| feeds. The total cost of care and shel 1 
| ter is $16.69. Of the total cost o4 - ( 


cent is charged to feeds, 16 per cent to Notice the thickness of the extra 
care and shelter, and 3) per eeut 10 layer of rubber cushion stock, : 


other items, as enumerated above. : 


Be stansecishener vg okogienge te cnameg the two breaker strips and the z 
“SAVE THE CORN ROOTS, shemale. ts donde. 1k le cena ‘6 general appearance of strength tat 

serve 1i0W 11 rtant is the influence e : la 
with my surface and deep cultivator shovels, Mee tee eee i of fecdstufs on shown in the sectional cut. 


Chey scour where others Am leave ground 
smooth, handle and run very easy for boys such cost. oet 
aud horses. Your money will be returned ff t 


shovels don’t please. Send for booklet nag weg ere ee by eet will ap- Any construction can be successful only 
q MEIST: R, Sutherland, | pear in the April Crop eporter. 4 ers 1 
nr canta ea cecebanaaaes when backed by QUALITY. The Quality Ti 


Kerosene for Cooling Autos put into the Fisk Tire never varies. It is ‘i 
seldom equaled. 
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$25 to $40 A subscriber writes that his neigh 
f Ss sc , 7 »S c Ss eign- 
cols mr | =i eletey 4 bor has been using kerosene instead 





























Ve 
Phelps’ Free Book shows largest selection of high grade of water for cooling his auto engine | 
buggies in America, 140 styles all ct to user. this winter, with apparently very satis- Heavy Cush- eee 
lo7,000 now in use. Full and comp lineei alors factory results He wants to know if sal 
; Ss. nets ( i " 
30 Days Free Road Test—2 Years Guarantee ieee: ta der Delection: to ualng kero Two ion of Pure now 
We “ee greet al orletter tonight. Postage on free book “tes : 2 ae Hi it Reemseoer . met St Breaker Para Rubber tecte 
paid ay dealers high price— sene instead of the ordinary anti-freez- ‘ To Minimi an 
» mle (my agg ing mixture for this purpose. We sub- Strips In- oo immize in 
The Ohie Carriage Mfg. Co., mitted this inquiry to a number of stead of Road Shocks fart 
automobile manufacturers. Most of One 1 
them reply that kerosene can be used tai 
successfully for this purpose without tr: 
injury of any kind. Some, however, it 
say that kerosene holds the heat too ened 





long, and is also injurious to the rub- SECTION FISK STRAIGHT SIDE TIRE duc : 





















ber connections. We presume the suc- . feat 
cess of kerosene as a cooling mixture & Stronger Tire for pend 
for winter will vary to some extent mat 
with individual cars. From the infor- Small Cars tie 
mation we have been able to gather, it presé 
Uses crude oil with no | @Ppears to be worthy of a trial. We believe we are the only manufac- to 
waste. The only machine ‘ pe! 
geile bngeags Hessian Fly in Wh turers who have consistently held to four ict 
ee essian Fly in Wheat plies of fabric in three-inch tires. This is “ 
A GUARANTEED To Wallaces’ Farmer: ere 
Hog Oiler In your issue of April 11th, I see a one reason why HEAVY CAR TYPE 4 
warning to the Kansas farmers in re- : . t 
Can’t op Kills ~ ag gard to the Hessian fly, which reminds FISK TIRES, which are designed for nip 
mange and scurvy. orks in Side a veriinetkinwares «asf an ae : : 
any climate. me of the -expermece of the Sones service on heavy cars and are particu- he 
Price 1022 of my county (Sangamon, Illinois), : ‘ F : = 
Complete SD = three years ago. In the early spring larly popular in the big sizes, are ideal 
STARBUCK MFG. CO. of that year there were great patches 0 


Dept. C_ Peoria, aaa of from one to three acres in our fields on small cars, giving such service that a 
al i ~eeennnccon that were turning vellow, and upon car owners may forget there is such a om 


examination we found as high as a 


N L H dozen of the Hessian larvae or brown thing as tire trouble. hi 
Oo ousy ogs oval flaxseed shaped objects on a sin- = 











| The O. H. C. Hog Oiler gle stool. The result was that a great : — ne 
uses crude oil or any liquid. many of the farmers plowed up their Write to Dept. 44 for Booklet Describing 2 
Hegs do the work and like it.) | wheat. I think my wheat was as badly Our Complete Line of Tires ; 


Endorsed by leading} | infested as any I saw, and I examined 
breeders. Every a great many fields; but I had the The Fisk Rubber Company 


post guaranteed. courage to let mine stand, and had a 


Medein 3 styles $6,$9 vield of twenty-four bushels on sev- Factory and Home Office Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


ny oe yg enty acres. Some of my neighbors 
ef Oil FREE. — told me I was breeding the pest for DISTRIBUTORS 


Send for Circulers another year, but have not seen any THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY OF N. Y. 


= ©.H.Conn SatesCo./ | siens of them since. 


O,naay 

























PEORIA, ILLINOIS Another incident that came under DETROIT —262 Jefferson Ave. FARGO-—405-407 N. Pacific Ave. 
my observation was that of a landlord po apa aN on og ae, nes reneey 

: : 2 , ilwaukee St. OMAHA~—2210 Farnam St. n 
who advised his tenant to plow up his DES MOINES—911 W. Locust St. ST. LOUIS—3917 Olive St. 
wheat. The tenant did not agree with unmtelies e a... Grand Ave. ot 
: him, but by mutual agreement they r wnieneiens of 
By ey poy plowed up half of the wheat and put Branches in 41 Cities al 
perfect freedom. Can’t hurt either cow it in corn. The result was that the WW) 

oO if. E fi is 4 PEK PNEUMATIC TIRES ARE GUARANTEED WHEN FILLED WITH A/F AT THE RECOMMENDED PRESSURE AND ATTACH cD 
rourorder now. Sens 6 wheat made twenty-six bushels per Cb EET che eons anes ee ean nats, mse ee ee OILS 2 
arge size 35c, postpa Agents mi 


acre and the corn twenty-eight. ¥ 
I am not a professor of entomology, — 
but am just giving my experience: and 












wanted. 





Write for circular, 


Jacobsen Farm Supplies, Dept.H, ao Wis, 
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To Own or Not to Own? 


An Interesting Controversy in England as to How Land 


Should be Held. 


BY J. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT. 


fact that, with the opening of 
ew year, the British chancellor of 
xchequer, Lloyd George, begins 
impaign for land reform, is a re- 
er that there are three points with 
d to rural England that many 
icans, not to speak of many peo- 
1 England itself, do not seem to 
quite gotten a grip of. 
st, in regard to the way the land 
din England. It is not generaliy 
zed that while there is plenty of 
for more small holdings—they will 
ly increase, undoubtedly—there 
good few already. In England, 
and and Wales there are not far 
of a quarter of a million hold- 
of between only five and fifty 
and another hundred and ten 
-and of between an acre and five 
On the other hand, there are 
more than a hundred and fifty 
and farms between fifty and 300 
The number of holdings over 
cres is seventeen thousand. 
ond, as to the return which the 
owners get from their tenants. Of 
wn knowledge, I can not speak of 
land owner who is getting more 
31% per cent, or 4 per cent at the 
de, trom the farmers who have 
from him. The other week I 





t over the carefully kept accounts 


1 estate that is specially favored 
cards natural quality of land, cul- 
ion, condition of houses and build- 
water supply and markets; and I 
d that the net return shows 2 per 
on the capital value of the es- 
estimated according to the way 
s selling in the district. It is not 
f Lloyd George, but the desire to 
better returns on their capital 

has caused so many land own- 
0 put estates in the market of late. 
high prices they have obtained 
that there are lots of people who 
e that the decent land owner has 
ng to fear from the government, 
hat land will usually fetch its 


ird, no instructed person in Eng- 
believes that many tenants are 
rack-rented. They are well pro- 
d by compensaticn for disturb- 
acts of parliament, and there is, 


tact, the keenest competition for 


is all over the country. 

may be an anachronism that cer- 
persons should own immense 

‘ts of land and give up so much of 
sport; it may be against enlight- 


d public policy for crops to be re- 


d in value by the incursions of 
ered game; and the system of de- 


nidenee which great estates induce 


be socially objectionable. But it 


not often that the tenants of game- 


erving landlords feel that they are 
iighly rented, while as to the “de- 
ents” of great houses, every Amer- 
visitor who has looked about him 
ral England knows that, as a gen- 
rule—there are exceptions—the 
tions of life on a great estate are 
better than on a small one. It 
a great deal to make up for “lack 
eel”’—independence—but it is only 
st to admit that on great estates 

are usually more than average 
rtunities of “rising,” and the cot- 
s and homesteads are well built 
kept in good order. Not long ago 
andlord demonstrated to me from 
Oks that nearly $500 out of every 

he took in rent, he laid out in 
s and improvements. The other 
and more, was spent in the dis- 
With local storekeepers and mer- 
t it is an autocracy successful be- 
the average of human nature that 
ter than freedom! t is no won- 
therefore, that there should be a 

that farmers and small holders 
1 be able to get onto free-hold 
onto land that they themselves 


case for ownership is that a 
will do for his own land what he 
{ not do for another’s. But, it is 
ted that agriculture, in the case 
.arge farmer and of a small one 
is a business, and a business in 

a man is engaging who has only 
ited capital. Why should he lock 


pital in buying land when he can 
at a return of, say, only 4 per 





cent to the owner, and then have all 
his capital free for the working and 
stocking of the farm? It must be re- 
membered that in England the pur- 
chase value of good agricultural land, 
improved as it has been through the 
centuries, is often high. 

As a matter of fact, thousands of 
farmers are very reluctant to buy their 
farms, and only do so when the land 
owner is seiling, and there is a chance 
that some of his tenants may be dis- 
possessed by the new owner when 
their leases expire. Except for this 
risk of sale by the land owner, an 
English farmer, who farms skillfully 
and conscientiously, is practically sure 
of retaining the farm he wofs all his 
life; and the same may be said as to 
his sons and grandsons, if they are 
equally efficient. There are plenty of 
tenant farmers in England whose fami- 
lies have farmed the same land for 
generations. 

In the case of a small holder, it is 
particularly desirable, it is suggested, 
that he should be a lease holder and 
not a free holder. It is urged that he 
has no capital to spare for buying his 
land, and if he does well, he soon 
wants a larger farm. For instance, in 
a district I know, there are men who 
have had first a five-ucre holding, then 
when they have saved something, a 
fifty-acre one, and finally a farm of 200 
or 300 acres. 

A farmer, large or small, can never 
tell whether he will be needing the 
same size of farm twenty years hence. 
All sorts of things may happen. A 
small farmer who had bought his farm 
and wanted to sell might easily find 
a special difficulty in selling advan- 
iageously. 

One argument for ownership as 
against tenancy has certainly force— 
the sense of personal freedom under 
ownership. There does not seem to be 
so much to be said, however, for an- 
other point, that the man who owns 
his land is a particularly valuable bar- 
rier against that vague thing, “social 
revolution.” The rejoinder is that, 
just as the man who rents land in such 
favorable conditions as land is ordi- 
narily rented in England nowadays, 
usually works it as well as if he owned 
it, so also the man who rents land 
usually has the same cautious polit- 
ical opinions as the man who owns 
land. 

Some of the pleas heard in England 
for ownership as against tenancy are 
made by those who are more afraid of 
Mr. Fels and the “land nationalizers” 
than they are really enamored of the 
ownership system on its merits. 

Other pleas for ownership are un- 
duly influenced, in my humble opinion, 
by false analogies with foreign coun- 
tries. There is no perfect analogy, for 
example, between English and Ameri- 
can conditions, and I certainly attach 
importance to the fact that in coun- 
tries like Denmark and Holland, where 
there is such a preponderance of own- 
ership, thoughtful students of the small 
holdings question have suggested to 
me that ownership might not necessar- 
ily be the best system for England; 
which is only another illustration of 
the old truth that it is usually the 
most hopeless of proceedings to as- 
sume that because such and such is 
the case agriculturally in one country, 
the same must be or ought to be the 
case in another country. 

I should add, as to large estates, that 
there is undoubtedly a feeling among 
sober people that it is difficult to de- 
fend the ownership of more than 5,000 
acres by a single man. Indeed, a peer’s 
brother, who is also a great land agent 
and president of the surveyor’s insti- 
tution, has just hinted that there is a 
great deal to be said for such an ar- 
rangement of taxation as would make 
it extremely onerous to own more 
than 5,000 acres. 





Strictly Confidential. 

Clara: ‘Rose told me that you told her 
that secret I told you not to tell her.” 

Belle: ‘‘She’s a mean thing! I told her 
not to tell you.” 

Clara: ‘Well, I told her I wouldn't tell 
you she told me, so don’t tell her I did.’— 
Milwaukee Free Press. 









they bought their K-r-i-t-s; what 
with their K-r-it-s. He will tell you why you should be a 
K-r-i-t-Farmer. He will tell you of the three Cardinal Points 
of K-r-i-t Dominance— 


The K-r-i-t Transmission is the 
selective type of sliding gear, sup- 
ported on annular ball bearings. 
The transmission gears are forged 
from chrome nickel steel, case 
hardened and cut to perfect mesh, 
insuring practically noiseless opera- 
tion. The transmission drive shaft 
is made of specially heat treated 
chrome vanadium steel ground 
to size. 

Those are some of thereasonswhy 
the K-r-i-t Transmission is so dura- 
ble that it is practically wear-proof. 


Krit Motor Car Company, 


eo | : 
“=n. We 






— 





will tell you who and 

y where your nearest K-r-i-t 
@ dealer is. He will bring a 
K-r-i-t out to your farm. 
He will tell you what four 


! ! thousand K-r-i-t-Farmers 


The K-r-i-t Motor 
The K-r-i-t Axle 
The K-r-i-t Transmission 


Farmer. 


are not. 
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OR nearly 14 years 
Firestone Tires have 
proved themselves the most 


economical for any car on any 


kind of road. 


They cost least to use because they 


cost most to build. Extra 


fabric body — extra measure of pure 
new rubber—extra careful workmanship— 
these are the “secrets” of extra service in— 


Firestone 


SORNONSKID. LLIRES 


Made in all types to fit any standard rim. 


for Free Book “What’s What In Tires”—by H. S. 


Firestone. Ask for Rim Catalog, too. 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
*‘America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Akron, Ohio 


1404 East Grand Blvd., 














say of their K-r-i-t-s; why 
they have done and can do 


The transmission is the muscles, 
the nerves of your car. 
mission applies the power of the 
motor and the brains of the driver 
to the wheels. 

Like the K-r-i-t Motor, like the 
K-r-i-t Axle, like the whole K-r-i-t 
Car, the K-r-i-t Transmission is 
designed and built for the K-r-i-t 
Let us give you the names 
and addresses of Four Thousand 
K-r-i-t Farmers. 
wherever it is—hasscores of them, 
Ask them why they are K-r-i-t Farm- 
ers. Then ask yourself why you 


The trans- 


Your county— 


Write us and we will bring the 
K-r-i-t out to your Farm. 


Detroit, Mich. 












Powdered, and containing 17 


Phosphorie Acid and Potash. 
per ton, f. 0. b. Waverly, lowa. 


IOWA SUGAR CO. 


WAVERLY, IOWA 


$1.00 














When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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78 CAN MAKE THE GATE THE STRONGEST 
SPOT IN YOUR FENCE BY USING THE 


Cyclone Victor Gate 


HEAVILY GALVANIZED 
- gh-carbon, tubular stee ‘, wabronk able frames. 


ge. he 


wrapp don the fr _ es i e frame to 
weake i De D se d e; aut stock- 
proof la adjustable str er bar; and other 

COSTS LESS THAN OTHERS not as good 


Guaranteed for life. 


CrCLoOns — ME ENT AL laongetat 
wi <5 Rust. aad ‘Sag Pr of; easy toy ‘ p and 


eaper than w 1 ir dea has them—Scee him 

Cyclone Feace 9 t 

9., Dept. 83 

Waukegan, 
L. 



















Trojan Steel Gates 
Are Real Gates. 


Made of 1 5-4 high carbon steel tubing all No. 9 galvan- 


ized wire mesh, special hinges, self-locking latch, 
raises at either end, absolutely hog tight, bull proof 
and wear proof. Strongest, best 
looking and longest wearing 

gate in the world. 


Z CanGetOne Sold on30 
or Days Trial. 
Tl Guaranteed by 

=85# | | $10.000. Bond. 


You take no chances. 
We ship the gates. We le 
you try them, test them, 
compare them with any 
other at any price. If they are 
not the best ship them back at our expense. 
Sold Direct from Factory at Factory Prices. 
You save middieman’'s profit. That's why they 
cost less than others; that’s why more Trojan gates 
are sold than all others. Investigate 
Write for Catalog and Full Particulars of 
Our Introductory Free Gate Offer. 
Our provosition is tair and square. One gate free to 
ve farmer in each county for helping fnrroduce. 
Standard Mtg. Co.,;92 Main St.,Cedar Falls,ta. 





MANLOVE a 





Aut Always in order. Opened or ed with- 
Out assistance orstopping. Adds beauty, value, safety 
_ a “e to any home. Used extensively on 

a tes Manlove Gate Co., 25 West 


Huron St. » © hic AZO. an. 


aan 
itnatae Ht Manat: 
BANNAN Ni 
NANA NNN 
w PRICES FOR THIS H geen FENCE 
t e all by 


her styles. Many c Tr. For L awns, 








3, Parks, ete 





i c a Gates, 
Write for Pattern Book ands ; a off T. « 
Ww AED FENCE Oo. 141 Main St., Decatur, Ind, 
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w e m: anufact ure 


Cheap 8s Ww oo Lawn and Farm 
Fence. Sell direct, shipping to users only at 
manufacturers’ prices. WRITE FOR FREE LATALOG. 
UP-TO0- BATE MFG. CO., ‘tiv 20th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 









BARG AINS 
ce. ISD styles- 
rod up. We pay 
bargain fence 











8 wislng of Wrapping a 









ps--ht ny 
clamps by P. P klet See send “t r 


ber State Farm Supa cs ‘ating i, oh 


install. Write today direct to factory for 


Northfigid tron Co, 110WS9OPSL, Norintieid, § 





Please mention this paper when writing. 




















tin First Concrete Road 


(By R. B. Ot-well, in the Illinois Agriculturist. 








ft home Jast spril é rbout 
the time t ost Went out ¢ ¢ 
vround and | gy wheels began « 
ruts two feet deep in the roads, I sug- 
ZeESLF a t | er i t] t Vas 1 € 
to « the hard road questio We 
lice b yT oO Le a ‘ ( oaga 
through, leading west from Carlinville 
for a mile, but the plan failed. This 
time we followed a different plan. We 
live just a mile from town, and out 
ne borhood is known as Fit \ 
though completely outside the city lim- 
iis. Father sent us three boys around 
to personally invite every neighbor and 
his bovs to come to his office one night 
about e first of February, and twen- 
tv-five men met that night and organ- 
ized a ghborhood club, to be known 
as “The West End Improvement Asso- 
ciation.”” We had in mind several dif- 
ferent joining the state “Anti- 
Horse f and Detective Associa- 
tion,” controlling the neighborhood po- 
litical situation to a certain degree, 
and, finally, the discussion of hard 
roads; and really it soon turned into 


nor less than a hard road 
convention, with regular weekly ses- 
sions. It was a surprise to me how 
faithful that bunch of farmers were; 


nothing more 


several were dairymen, up early and 
late, vet invariably present in these 
weekly meetings. We met in several 
of the different members’ homes, at 
Mr. Burke’s one week, Mr. Morse’s or 
Chiles’ the next, and the club met in 
our own hcme several times. 

The outcome of these meetings was 


that we thoroughly agreed that the 
road running out our way between two 
rows of maple trees, for one mile from 
town, was the worst in the state; good 
old Mr. Brown assured us that he al- 
ways reluctantly gave favorite 
team a farewell look before he sent 


his 


them to town over that road, or 
“through the road,” as he said. Mr. 
Burke told how he stood at the C. & A. 
railroad tracks one afternoon and 
watched a buggy go through one of 
the worst mudholes in the road, and 
he declared he was sure that the buggy 
had been swallowed up, the hole was 
so large and deep. 

The minute the town people found 
out that we meant business, the Com- 


mercial Club gave us to understand 
that they wanted in on the deal, tceo; 
I wish to that all 
making 


Commercial 


say 
process ol 
road “The Car 
Club” took a very active interest. We 
invited the Club to a ban- 
quet, where at least twenty-five men 


} 


inville 


’ v) jq7 
Commercial 





from the West End Club and the Com- 
mercial Club made talks. To me, the 
ré srarnhenenges thing about that banquet 


was that, among over fifty representa- 

tive vant ss men and farmers of Car- 
linville ar Qi its vicinity, every man was 
in favor of the hard "road movement 
and boosted the idea. The next week 
four men of our club took the presi- 


dent of the Commercial Club and went 











Gree} Illinois, to io0k at differ- 
ent k ls of hard roads there, not won- 
dering whether or not we should have 

Re ae cas eed 
a hard road. but which kind of a road 
ON} as to De 

i decision of the club was in favor 
of concrete We found a concrete road 

ling out from Greenville, which had 
b lown a eal t river ran ove! 
t at times; it was one of the yur 
main roads t bring 100,609 pounds 
or mi into Greenville every ot 
the vear, the vear around, and Vv 1 all 
of this we could find no signs of wear, 
so you may be sure that we gave it a 
mighty fine recommendation when we 


made our report to the club. 


You can imagine the 
details to tab of in 
hard road, unless you have 
yourself, and yet Mr. Burke, Mr. 
Mr. Chileg and others got things 
mulated and in working-order in a 
very creditable way. Our order for 
crushed rock was placed at Chester; 
we arranged with Mr. Johnson, the 
state highway commissioner, for the 
concrete mixer and his force of en- 
gineers; our city water engineer, Cap- 
tain Castle, donated all of the water 
used on the job, one of the most valu- 
able donations made; the Denbys do- 
nated all the gravel from their creek 
bed, and individual business men of 
Carlinville donated upward of $1,500 in 
cash. Committees solicited donations 
from all the farmers who would receive 
any direct benefit from the road, and 
any others who cared to help. We ac- 
cepted either cash or work, allowing $3 
per day for man and team. We much 
preferred the work, because the farm- 


not 


keep 


numerous 
building a 
been there 
Morse, 


ior- 


er’s day was worth more than the 
union man’s day, and cost less. All 
these things were worked out in ad- 


vance of the actual operations. 

So much of our work came from the 
farmers and depended upon farm man- 
agement that we could not start opera- 
tions until threshing time was over and 
the farmer was through with his busi- 
est which was in August. 

It is a long story, how the road bed 
was torn up, leveled and the shoulders 


season, 


of earth worked out on both sides; 
in one place a cut of two feet was 
necessary; in another place a deep te 


Was made; the two side trenches mad 


and filled with crushed rock for Pane 
age, so as to keep the water from 
backing up under the concrete, and 
thus prevent heaving in the winter; 
the final grading done, which gave the 
road its exact shape, and at last the 


Yr and over, again 
a huge steam engine. I 
long story, but a very 


road bed 
and again, wit} 
say it is a very 
interesting one. 
Down one side of the 
in a procession of dump- 

board and the gravel from Mr. 
Denuby’s creek bed came down the oth- 


lled a 
roiled Ove 


road came the 
crushed rock 


wagons, 





er side of the road. Mr. Abrahamson, 
the engineer of the work, had figured 


amounts of crushed rock 
should be per lineal 


out the exact 


and gravel there 











foot, and so these two materials ra 

nigga oe in two rows half a mils ° 
in the exact proportion for a cor ta 
road sixteen feet wide and six j ‘ 
- thick. The cement was hauled as 1, 
Then came on the scene of actic a 
greatest blessing a concrete roa in 
knows, the mixer. As one stood and 
watched this machine taking the k 
and gravel as fast as five men ld 
shovel it, keeping two men busy d- 
ling cement, mixing it all, and de 'a 
ing it to the exact spot in the tf is 
vhere it was needed, all the ile 
slowly moving forward; yes, fairly cat- 


ing the 


materials lined out ahead i its 





path, and leaving in its rear a g, 
wl ribbon of concrete sixtee et 
wide and six inches thick, he could not 


help but admire the work of concrete 
road building. 


People took a great deal of interest 
in the road while it was being built, 
and after it was finished, they came 


out from town—men who Were neve so 
far from their meat shops and dry 
goods counters in ten years. They 
came from other towns, and altogether 
the amount of thinking that has been 
brought about by seeing that one mile 
of road under construction will do a 
great deal towards the awakening of 
our people to the need of hard roads 

Of course there were those who 
found fault. Some said the road was 
too narrow; others said it was too 
wide; others said it was too soft to 
wear well, and still others though it 
was not soft enough. But such 
cisms came from those who were do- 
ing the least work, so the road did not 
suffer materially. 

Just a few explanations about the 
items covered in the table might be of 
interest. The cement was bought in 
car lots from a local dealer at 98 cents 
per barrel; the crushed rock was tur- 
nished by the state, and was shipped 
trom Chester, and we paid the freig! 


criti- 





The state furnished the mixer, the 
chief engineer, men to run the ma- 
chine, all the pipe for conveying the 


water out to the work (which was over 
a mile from town at the farthest point) 
and several large canvasses to use in 
case of rain. Mr. Johnson himself was 
on the job several times. There was 
considerably more hand labor than any 
other kind. The gravel hauling was all 
paid for by the load. 

There was one concrete culvert | 
in as the road was built, and 300 feet 
of the strip was reinforced because it 
was laid upon a freshly built sewer. 
This increased considerably the cost 
of the mile of road, and the total does 
not give an entirely fair estimate of 
the cost of concrete road building. 

In conclusion, I would say that 
have a very good road, one that 
wear, one that will not need repairing 
for a long term of years. Like all 
building undertakings, it took longer 
than We expected and cost more tian 
we at first thought it would. We have 
reason to feel proud of our work—the 
road is something new for Cariinville, 
something new for Macoupin county, 
and I wish to hazard a guess thar it 
will be serviceable, and that it shall 
some day prove, when there are many 





we 





| Dittsburgh Pertfect’Fence 


Welded by Electricity 


Heavy, Open Hearth wire, thor- 
oughly galvat lized with pure 
, and 


Zinc 


@ 
4 


into a one-piece fabric of greatest strength and durabil ity—this 
is what you get when you buy “Pittsburgh Perfect’’ Fence. 
“Pittsburgh Perfect’? saves you moneyon erecting, an: d since 
there are no exposed ends of wire in the joints, it saves you from 
loss of wool and your stock from wire-cuts. . 
It’s stay wires cannot be slipped, because electrically weld- 
ed joints are immovable, permé anent and dependable. 
It saves you time, trouble and money by eliminating endless 


repairing. 


est fence-service and satisfaction? 


EVERY ROD GUARANTEED—SEE YOUR DEALER 


Made in different styles and sizesfor FIELD, FARM, gah 
CHICKEN, POULTRY and RABBIT YARD a1 id GARDEN 
catalogue with hints on fence-building and how to test w ire—sent 





‘Why not buy ‘‘Pittsburgh Perfect’? NOW for greats 


LAWN 


Get our new 
free. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Makers of ‘‘Pittsburgh Perfect”’ Br 
Wire; Twisted Cable Wire; Hard Spring Coil Wire; 
Regular Wire Nails; Galvanized Wire Nails; Large Head Roofing 
“Pittsburgh Perfect” Fencing. 


anal Sr~~ * Ties; * 


(444 
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ands of Barbed Wire; Bright, Annealed and Galvanized 
Fence Staples; Poultry Netting Staples; 
Nails; Single Loop Bale 
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hes out from this first strip, that 


juilded better t 
ITEMS OF 
ht on the rock 


* 


han we knew.” 
EXPENSE. 
E iharg avai .-$ 819.96 


for man and team....... 737.70 
for Man ABlONe: ....4 2. - 1,281.63 
ng gravel, 365 loads, at 


WIS sca isae a saulen a cca 249200 

é d OG os 53 anes ose - 413.60 
s for fore map, 78 days, 

BO savas sd Ne ORI Sw ee 273.00 
t, 3,249 barrels, at 98 

HUM cate taiin a.avela g alarslale,c.cie 3,230.39 

for engine used on grader 57.60 


ntals, blacksmith charg- 


lumber, etc, .. 


saieeiesusee | voseGO 


earalee 00009 0,214.48 





Blood Meal for Calf Scours 


illaces’ Farme 


ive frequently 
uswers in Wal 
e the means 
¢ calf scours. 
expedients 
se of preventi 


su think it is 
iper, to say 
apest, and m 

ilf scours is 


r: 
seen the inquiries 
laces’ Farmer con- 
of preventing and 
I have noticed the 
suggested for the 
ng and curing calf 


worth the space in 

that the easiest, 
ost certain remedy 
one, two or three 


r day of blood meal, I shall be 


to give my € 


vious to twelv 


[ had difficulty 


xperience to your 


e or fifteen years 
in bringing calves 


gh and curing them when this ail- 
attacked them, as it frequently 


when they are 
1 


quite young. I lost 


al young calves. I finally learned 


the experiment station that blood 


given two or 


three times a day 


1 cure these cases. This blood 





meal is very easily and quickly given, 
and there can be no danger in its use. 
Grab the calf and back him up ina 
corner and hold his head up, and with 
your blood meal in a long-necked bot- 
tle, put your finger in his mouth and 
open it, and pour some dry blood meal 
down his throat, but do not hold the 
bottle in his throat long enough to 
choke him. It is not important to re- 
strict the dose to a spoonful or two 
spoonfuls; he is not likely to get more 
than is good for him, as he will try to 
get his head down and spit it out of 
his mouth. 3ut don’t let him get his 
head down; try to make him swallow 
it. After you have dosed him a few 
times, there will be nothing serious or 
technical about it; but he will get well 
within a day or two. Put the blood 
meal down his throat dry. You need 
not put it in milk. 

After twelve years’ experience in 
using this remedy, I am very much 
pleased to say that I have never lost 
a calf in all that time, and I will also 
say that it is a great tonic. If a light 
portion of it is mixed with the feed 
for the calves, they will get used to 
eating it along with their feed and it 
will be found to be a wonderful im- 
prover of their condition. 

I have never seen a case of scours 
that this would not cure, and have not 
needed to resort to any uncertain 
expedient in the treatment of calf 
scours, 

This blood meal can be had at retail 
for about 5 cents per pound, or in 100 
pound lots at about 314 cents per 
pound. Get a dealer to buy it by the 
100 pounds, and pay him his prolit on 
retail quantities, and you will save 
time and save your calves. 

THOS. D. HUBBARD. 


Kansas. 





made cheaply. In the first lot, where 
Cottonseed Meal and Cold cottonseed cake was fed, only 143 


Pressed Cottonseed Cake pounds of cottonseed cake were re- 
quired to make each 100 pounds of in- 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: crease in weight. In the second lot, 
I see in a recent issue of Wallaces’ | 180 pounds of “Caddo” cake were re- 
Farmer, a Missouri correspondent asks preint to ‘ye? an equal number of 
, 8 26  toat a : se 
about the comparative value of cotton- toae. thet = ona pap tenses de ges 
seed meal and cold pressed cottonseed | was equal in feeding value to a little 
cake. When the writer was at the | more than one and one-fourth pounds 
Alabama experiment station, a feed- | Of cold pressed cottonseed cake. 


ing test was made in fattening two ' ; _ DAN T. GRAY. 
carloads of beef cattle on grass, to North Carolina Experiment Station. 


determine the value of cold pressed 
cottonseed cake, sometimes called 
Caddo” cake as a tfade name, as com- Lik C d C b M ] 
pared with the ordinary cottonseed IKeS orn an 0 ea 
cake, Throughout the south, it is often | To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
claimed that the two feeds are prac- In your issue of April 4th you ask 
tically equal in value, but the Alabama | for information in regard to feeding 
test showed the cottonseed meal to be | corn and cob meal. I have fed milk 
far superior to the “Caddo” cake when | cows on clover hay and corn and cob 
fed to cattle which are being fattened | meal for some time, and think it one 
on pasture. The “Caddo” cake had | of the best feeds for that purpose. Have 
27.6 per cent protein. found my cows to almost double their 
The steers, which were grazed 112 | milk by grinding their corn over that 
days, were given only a small daily | of feeding in the ear. I have fed baby 
allowance of the “Caddo” caKe and | beef on clover hay and corn and cob 





the regular cottonseed cake, an aver- | meal for two years, and think it an ex- 
age of three and one-third pounds for | cellent feed for that purpose also. 
each animal daily. The steers in the My cows freshen in the spring and 


lot which were fed cottonseed cake | early summer, the calfes running with 
gained at an average daily rate of 2.32 | the cows until about December Ist, 
pounds; those in the “Caddo” lot | when they are placed in a yard by 
gained only 1.84 pounds daily. he | themselves and gradually brought up 
object was to force the steers to ob- | to a full ration of corn and cob meal 
tain the most of their feed from the | and all the clover hay they will eat. 
pasture; that is, the cottonseed cake | This ration is fed for six months, or 
and the cold pressed cake were used | until the fore part of June, with per- 
to supplement the pastures, but a suf- | haps a little oil meal added the last 
ficient amount was not given to cause | month to aid in shedding, when they 
the cattle to expect to find their main | are ready for market, weighing about 
feed at the trough. Consequently, the | 850 pounds, 

gains, from the standpoint of the FF. dG. 
amount of concentrate consumed, were Sac County, Iowa. 











Carbon Steel Tubing. Better, more 
durable. Tubing on other gates 
may look as strong, but the differ- 
ence is in our heavy walls, extra 
weight, brazed seams which add 


strength enough 
of wildest bull 


to resist impact 
or stampedes. 


Other tubing has thinner shell. 


Stretcher Bolt. 

lateral wire. All 
and contraction. 
ized, therefore, 
proof. Threads 


Attached to every 


ows for expansion 

Heavily galvan- 
rust-proof, wear- 
and nuts will al- 


ways work readily —no trouble to 


adjust. 


Hinges. Simplest, strongest, best 
in use on any steel gate. Made of 
special high-carbon steel. No cast- 
ings to break; no bolts to work 
loose. Hinge cannot get off from 
gate; gate can’t be raised off hinge. 


Center Brace. Made of especial 
high-carbon steel, so constructed to 
hold frame and wires without neces- 
sity of driving bolt holes and bolts 
through tubes. Watch for this de- 
fect in other gates. 


Swivel Wire Attachment. Loop construc- 
tion. Slips and turns on the frame and line 
wire. Proof against breakage from bending 
from continual rubbing of stock. 





Connections. All our patterns for 
castings have been proved right 
through years of testing. Being made 
of double annealed malleable iron. 
They are absolutely unbreakable. Will 
stand any strain put upon them. 
Latch pressed steel and drop forg- 
ings. 


Raising Adjustment. This great fea- 
ture, originated by Iowa Gate Co., 
permits fitting gate to ground level— 
raising over snow or other obstruc- 
tions — passing small stock, etc., 
either tilting or straight raise. 


Gate Latch. Works when gate is up 
or down, whether posts are in or out 
of line. Stumps any tricky stock. 








See Th 


F you have one, two or a dozen gateways on your farm, ¢hzs 
advertisement ts meant for you. You need good gates, need them 
badly. And here is your opportunity to secure—from your 


own dealer—as many of the labor-saving, efficient, 
durable Iowa Steel Gates as you want, and with- 
out paying a penny down. 
for as many Iowa Gates as you need; use them 
6 months. If they don’t stand up 
better, take strains without giving, look nicer 
nd handle easier than any gate you ever saw, re- 
‘urn them to your dealer. 
He would rather loan you a gate than give you a 
‘catalog and for the same purpose. You might 
ompare catalogs and make a misiake. You can’t 


‘or 60 days or 








: full of same qnehy. 
and Re al epee obtained 

, our triple ga — 

b ste el lowa 

- don’t ne. ort S this op: 

portunity. 

our gs a 


Just ask your dealer 


We stand behind him. 


is Gate At Your Dealers 





tell you more about these famous Iowa Gates. He will be glad 
to place them with you to be used on your farm, that you may 
know their merits from actual use. We protect the dealer. We 
-uy back from him every gate you try, that fails 
to sell itself. Eight hundred thousand satisfied 
users of Iowa Gates gave us the courage to back 
up the dealer to the limit. 








When you can get as many of these gates as you want, 
at the low prices your dealer will quote you, and on such 
easy terms as he will offer, there is really no reason — 

you should longer put up w ith the old wooden gates, whic 
cost many dollars for repairs each season, besides endless 
trouble, annoyance and much worry. We ask you to go 








3-Year Guarantee 


to the Iowa Ga‘e dealer in your town because 








fancy, tops, | —guaranteed to stand every strain that 


satisfaction 


in any off May be put upon them; to be satisfactory 


high-carbon 


$190 














in every way. Your dealer will be glad to 


IOWA GATE COMPANY, 


Your dealer stands behind Iowa gates to the limit, because we stand back 
of him. Our guarantee which appears in this advertisement is evidence of 
the superiority of our gates. If for any reason your dealer is not supplied 
with lowaeSteel Gates, write us for booklet, low prices and terms. 


S CLAY STREET, CEDAR FALLS, aoe 


We guarantee every Iowa Gate sold to be Th wa Gate Dealer Can Sell Better 
3 when you compare Iowa free from any defect in material or workman- e lo 
Ga Ch Than An Else. 
i Ss . 1 Gates with others. ship, whatsoever, and will replace, Without Cost, tes eaper an yone 
i 4 w Laing — —— entire gate giving out for such We ship to him in carload lots, thus cutting down freight 
1 3 aw talGate. | Iowa Gates Are Guaranteed | antee Doesn't Suit, Write One And We Will | Charges to the minimum. In purchasing from him, you 
men 
j —extra close dia- Endorse It. always have the opportunity of seeing the different style 
7 mond COL To Do Your Work. gates and making a thorough examination before you buy. 
3 
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Get A Canadian Home 


In Western Canada’s 
Free Homestead Area 


The Province of) has cevera! 


Manitoba 3.3)'"°7" 


ttead Dis. 
tricts that afford rare opportu- 
nity to secure 160 Acres of 


excellent agricultural land FREE. 
For Grain Growing 
and Cattle Raising 


this Province has no superi 
and in profitable agr iture # ‘8 an 
y unb roken period of over @ quarter ofe 

century 

Pertect Citmate; Good ; Markets 
ways Convenient; Soil t! very 

us most desira 

! nt "to 

rehased an 
lands may be 
nabie prices 


a? or Furtber Partic: 















Ra!! 
best, and 
ble. 

+ ree Home 

Jaleo in the 
bought at 





be 
ole r Districts 


llare, address 


Frank H. Hewitt 
Des Moines, lowa 
W.V. Bennett 
Room 4, lice Building, Omaha, Neb, 
R. A. Garrett 
$15 Jackson St. St., Paul, Minn. 


or write Superintendent of Immigration, 
Ottawa, Canada 








at oe an acre 4 
ern Ry 


rapi dl iy advan: 






ing. 1} 


vite es demand more farm br m 
c ore ton 


k, alfalfa, Great enGustriol 





openings in Moy of ¢ s 
lists I st et Free 
MV PI CHARDS, t bi Art, oan “Wash ngton, D.C 








MUST BE SOLD AT ONCE 


AITKIN new meena LAND 








For Sale  AMaryland Homestead 


A 
wm. LEE AMoss, 


Benson, Maryland 





Literature wes be sent to anyone 
FREE interested i lerful Sacra- 
+" o Valley, t) valley 
the world 5 
i es Scabies. Sheanads of acres ay 
i ; The pla | 
the finest clima eart } 
i it mt Fad es T ab | 
Sacramento Valley 





Development Ass'n, 
S Ac in AM ENT . 


Rich lowa Farm 
$70.00 Per Acre—160 Acres 








H tame wrass I inning 
v i black loam. For particulars write the 
ow r 

»D. WwW. lowa 


nay sicil ww aterloo,. 


50, 000 Acres Fine Improved and Un- 
improved Farm Lands for Sale 


is¥ terms nd for 5 i map. 
. bab ‘New Otc piane ‘aaa poly L. oan Co., 
. New atic hiand, Minn. 


A Snap i ina —— County, South 
Dakota Farm | = cages a once. 160 acres with 


i wh. cf 
Las a and Loan Co 










geod loca- 


Western 


} 
inear 








for list of « rn. 


( \ENTR AL MISSOUS Rr 
er i farms that wil 


Write 
wheat and bl grass 





prove Ach ) able “satisfact ory for } ) 
fa lescribed ar riced. Mild. healt! re 
HAM I rON & CRENSHAW, Box 9, Ful 








MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on eaay terms. 

We sell our own lands 

Write for list and map 
ANDERSON LL. AND co., Willmar, Minn. 


_ SNAKE RIVER VALLEY, IDAHO 


1 farm s), in 
lieason- 


5.000 ac 


iup Tory to 


ur owr 
w prices 





C St. Anthony, Idaho 
. FULLER, Asl idaho 


lowa Lands ds For Sale 


to $100 per acre. Large list on request 





in Howard 


county, $65 
Address 














SPAtLDING é o cateatiachaensi 1.. - Zima. Ia. 
GOUTHERN Mix n Farms. I 
s ral improved 
farms Blue Ea ’ nty—second 
county north of W al ago county, Lowa, &75 to 8100 
i A. H. SCHROEDER, Mankato, Mint 


well 


arter 





y sec Sig seat 


FOR SALE er 





orm section, fence we n £ 

ing grove m town BOHN F & 
rt : \. Bruce. Broo Co., Bor 1) a 
MINNESOTA | ~ ene a ag 

= > free. Wt nants EPH 5 
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MILLER, Backus, M 


Alfalfa Bulletin 


No. 137, of the Iowa station, 
ould be in the han all 


| 
compendium of | 


Sulletin 


at Ames, sh ds of 





of cur readers. It is a 
Iowa altalta experience. The summary 
of this bulletin follows: 

| Fhough the total ac of al- 
falia in Iowa is still comparatively 
smail, it is being grown with consider- 
able success 1m all parts of the s 

2, Considering every acre of alfal- 
fa in the state, the average yield i 
190% as 2.85 tons per acre, and il 
1910 i as 2.7 tons. | 

| 

“2 The ave e | 

prod ict of ea ] 





and 1916 was $2: m- 
pared with a value of $16.75 and $15.91 
for wi r Wheat and $17.65 and $14.82 





tor cor 





deducting the cost o 
the crop, the profit f 
acre of alfalfa in 1909 and 1919 


rom th 





average 


was $14.61, as compared with a net 
profit of but $3.17 fer corn and $4.33 for 
winter wheat 


all 
value 


other 


our 
Each acre 


“5. Alfalfa 


farm crops i! feedi 


surpasses 








of alfalfa has averaged production of 
2.6 times as much protein as red clo- 
ver; 2.75 times as mi ich as corn, and 4 


times as muc! 


“6. Asa 


has shown a 


as oats. 
alfa 
any 


for hogs, ali 
profit than 


other crop 








“—. Alfal of the best crops 
we can grow 1 in the mainten- 
ance of soil each acre adding 
to the farm each vear Over twice as 
much nitrogen and organic matter as | 
red clover 

“8. Alfalfa seedings in Iowa have 
been maintained for over twenty years, 
and on one field the alfalfa ha rsist- 





ed for over thirty-five years. 

“™ Of 1, 016 alfalfa seedings record- | 
ed ft om every }% of the stats only 
12.7 per cent were classed as failures. | 

“10. Alfalfa is being grown success- | 
fully on the Miss i loess and morain | 
soil. The greatest number of failures 
are renorted from the Iowa driit, and 
southern Iowa loess areas 


Sixteen seedings made at Ames 


a i A 





since 1904 have given an average yield 
ot ‘8 tons of field cured hay per acre. 
These yields indicate the returns that | 
may be expected from alfalfa on an av- | 
erage lowa soil when the best cultural 
methods are used. | 


It is useless to 
is not tl 


attempt to grow 


1ioroughly 





a on land which 


well drained. 

“15 Vhile good stands and vields 
of alfalfa have been secured on fertile 
soils without the aid of manure, yet 
these vields are in almost every case | 
largely increased by its use. On soils | 


only medium in fertility, is es- 
sential to the greatest 
below the 


stand is practically 


manure 
and on 
suc 


success, 


soils average, a -essful 


never secured wWith- 


out its liberal use 

“14. No one can afford to court fail- 
ure by not inoculating soil in seeding 
alfalfa. While many fairly successful 
fields have been secured without inoc- 
ulating the soil, vet trials in every sec- 





tion of the state indicate that a more 
vigorous growth and greater vield is 
secured when the field is inoculated. 





“15. On most of our soils an 
cation of lime has been shown 
very beneficial, and in some cases es- 
sential to the successful growing of al- 


falfa. 

“16. The surest method of securing 
a stand of alfalfa is to seed in the 
middie of August on summer fallowed 


jand. 
“17. On many of our soils alfalfa 
could be seeded with success in the 


spring, putting the alfalfa in with the 
small grain crop. This method has the 
advantage of greatly reducing the cost 
of seeding. 

“18. To 





the alfalfa free from 
blue grass, the field should be culti- | 
vated once cr twice each year. For | 
this work, a spring tooth harrow is es- | 
pecially desirable | 
“19. Alfalfa 
easily as red clover hay 
20. Seed of the common American 
| 
| 
| 
| 


keep 


hay can be cured as 


alfalfa produced on non-irrigated fields, 
preferably in Dakota, Montana or Ne- 
braska, is recommended in preference 
to other varieties. 

“21. The original seeding should be 
small until the best method of handling 
the crop on the particular soil in ques- 
tion is Known.” | 

This bulletin deal quite | 


seems to 


April 25,1 





vith every side of 
ion, and we 
will drop a 
Iowa station 


the al- 
that our 
at once 


completely 

falta 
“ead 

readers 


to the 


quest hope 


postcard 
ior 


Corn Ear Worm 


scien tist Ss, if 
their corn 
ot tour 
ted by the 





corn ¢ ed nearly 
HO pe test recent- 
ly completed ent of en- 
tomolog Agricultural 
College, shows that corn planted t! 


} 


1} damag 





first day of May suffered less 

from worms than five other plots plat 
ed at intervals Wo weeks and 1- 
tivated under similar conditions. Not 
only that, but the plot planted May Ist 
yielded eighteen biishels more to the 


acre than any other plot in the tes 
In the experiment, six plots 
were planted on these dates: 


15th, May Ist, 


y 15th, June 1 
15th and July Ist. 


In every 











rows each of Boone County 
Kansas Sunflower, and Hildreth 
planted. In the case of the corn 

ed April 15th, 64 per cent ot 

were injured by worms; that 

May Ist, 58 per cent; May h, 
per cent; July Ist, 100 per cent. The 
reduction in the ear worm injury in 
the May lst planting was due to the 
fact that the corn had finished silking 
before the large third brood of moths 
was out. The increase in yield prob- 
ably is due to the fact that the corn 
was in silk before the really hot weath- 


Yield of Corn as Influenced 
by Type of Seed Ears 


In the 
the 


station is tl 


,¢ } « 7 1 . hth? 
twenty-fifth annual report ci 


Nebraska agricultural experiment 


ie following statement: 


‘To determine whetl er there is any 
relation between the type of ear plant- 
ed, and the yield, 100 ears Were j lanted 
in an ear to row test. Twenty-five ears 
each of four distinct types were se- 
iected. Considerable work has been 





done by way of studying the relations 
between the type of ear planted and 
the yield, and as yet no marked corre- 
lation has been found. The following 
gives one years’,results, showing the 
vield per acre in bushels: 
Very rough and rather large 
PRAIMOM: fas ba u.socia sts se ek ue eeOuee 
Large ear, largest type among the 
ears, not very rough, and grain 
of medium depth or less....... 33.87 
Long, slender ears, rather smoot! 
and shallow in grain ......... 36.13 
Medium sized ears, rather deep 
grained, deep indentation, but 
not Very WOUEH ...605.0554 4° <wasusian 





Quack Grass—When Ripe 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I would like to know when quack 


grass seed gets ripe. I have a chance 
to buy some very nice hay that was 


put up in July. Would it be dangerous 
to haul this hay to my place and feed 
to cattle? I have an idea that quack 


grass cut in July would not be ripe 
enough for seed.” 
Quack grass begins to blossom in 


June and some of the seed is ripe in 
July. We would advise our corre- 
spondent not to take chances by buying 
this hay. 





Information Wanied 


An Iowa subscriber writes 

“I have a few fences to take down, 
and I have heard somewhere of a way 
of getting the posts out without using 
a team. If any reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer can suggest a practical way 
to do this, I shall be obliged to him.” 

Can any of our subscribers give this 
man any information along this line 
which will be of use to him? 
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duct Eastern faruis will interest you. rit 
for zy Farm Catalogue tpaid } 
Si FARM AGENCY, Station 2687, Unic 
Bl ig., Pitts tsburg Pa. 


Le richest bottom 
nor depend 
southeast Missouri. 
unimproved lands, #25 to 830 per ac hes 
1 for 8150 in a few years. Wri te S E. 
owner Buck nore Ranch in the hear 

irden Spot.’ Office, 419 Frisco Rid J 
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L AND > CO. Failing 
Our 1913 List Just Out 
Southern - =e — farm lands. 
Sarth, Watony . Brown and Sieoties 
wr AND CO., Home ottice, Ma 





nch office, New U lin, Minn. 


Creat Shanes For You 











ly = ash down takes eighty, 2 miles fr 
Pi clay-loam soil, new house 16x24, frontage on 
smal! lake. some clear and meadow. Pr of 
21.50 is low. Write for full description lay. 





BAK ER, R83, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 


DON’ T WAIT 


in the P 





J you want a farm on our line, 











Aitkin County. Limited acreage left for sale, 

For prices and descriptions write LAND AGENT 
C.,R.1.@ P. Ry »., 160 Wolvin Bldg,. Duluth, Mina, 
| W The best in the state for the 
money. A few for exchange. 


FARM _ wyron Converse 
fa) oO Ni E S$ CRESCO, IOWA 


Y or 4 Section Level Land 


near town and near Iowa line, #72.50 a 
Small payments and ten years time. 
THOS. BRADY, Worthing. So. Dak. 


Come to Minnesota 


Better Corn, Clover and Alfalfa lands for the mo 
than anywhere else in United States. Dairy andL 
Stock is Our Motto. We offer you reliable service. 


HODGSON & RINK, Fergus Falls, emesith 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don’t fail to write me for 
list of Farm Bargains 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 


A*= RTA—217 Acres, 6 miles from otha, 
beautifuily situated on lake, 118 acres cultt- 





for sale, 




















vated, all tillable. black loam, fenced, cross fenced. 
excellent water, 2 miles school: house, stable hea 
houses, granary, etc. Snap,#17 peracre, #15) casb, 
balance arranged. About this and other barvains, 
write GEORGE GRANT, Herald BIk., Calgary. A Dis 





Solid Section Wild Land 


Most fertile clay loam soil, near county seat 
rich Clover Belt of Kanabec (¢ ey 65 miles tf 
Minneapolis, well se ttle around, in prosperot 
munity. $21 ne r acre 00 cash, be alance arr 
Owner, P. V. MALM, Zimmerman, Minn. 











] ED River Valley Minnesota Farm —\) 
x prairie; no buildings: n all be plowed 

cial snap for quick sale—$35 per acre: terms. gat 
miles from Felton, near Moorhead: churct ie, 
school 14+ miles. Address J. E. REIOUX yo- 
ming, Minnesota. 


Minnesota Clover Lands 
Write for list and particulars. 


LAKE REGION LAND CO., Pine River 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


is the place to go for good homes, low pri and 

















easy terms. Send for fullinformation. Addr 

The Allen County Inv. Co., Kola. Kans. 

( UR New Work improved farms ar «reat 
bargal at present low prices. Send f free 

list. Mec Baracy & Co., 703 Fisher Bldg., Chi 
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OLD VIRGINIA FARMS 70° fa" alow 


CASSELMAN & COMPANY, Richmond. ¥ 
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This Book Free To 
Farmers 
and Orchardists 


Send for this book. It is free 
for the asking. It tells how to get 
rid of the insect pests—how to kill them 
Se k and why you should ask for— 
an fe on 


ANSBACHER’S 
Pure Paris Green 


*‘Standard for over half acentury’’ 


Paris Greenisa positive, powerful 
poison. It does most work at minimum 
cost. Itisthelogical insectitude for you 
touse. Let us tell you the facts about 
Ansbacher's. Send for our free book 
today or ask your dealer. 
4 A. B. ANSBACHER €S co. 

2629 Dearborn Street - Chicago, Ill, 






























































for windbreaks. Protect crops and stock. 
ise and barn warmer—save fuel—save 


Hill's evergreens are hardy, nursery- 


low priced, Get Hill's free illustrated 
een book and list of Great Bargain Of- 
om $4.50 up per Thousand. 56 years 
ex] ». World's largest growers. Write. 
Dp. HEL i NU RSERY (€O., Ine, Evergreen 
214 (edarSt., Dundee, Ills. Specialists. 


HARDY TREESSDLANT 


We Grow Them, Sell Direct, 
| and Guarantee Satisfaction. 
CATALOG FREE, 


STRAND'S NURSERY, Box 35 Taylors Falls, Minn. 
IT PAYS BIG TO SOW 


Dwarf Essex RAPE 


Wonderful summer pasture for ee hogs = 
cattle. Yields 20 tons forage per acre. Our seed 
extrachoice, the bestinthe world. Circularhow 
to grow it with price of seed on application. 
Large illustrated catalogue sent free on request, 
IOWA SEED CO. Dept.D2 DES MOINES, IA. 


Pure Bred Seed Corn 


Picked in September, sure grow- 
ing, big yielding, Reid’s Yellow 
Dent, Johuson County White, 
Leaming, Improved Silvermine, 
and Bloody Butcher, grown by us 
on Sunnyside Seed Farm which 
we own and operate ourselves. 
Send today for the freecorn book 
giving full particulars, prices, etc. 
McGREER BROS., COBURG, IOWA. 


SEEDS 


dried seed corn, husked before the frost, 









































arted 


n independent ear seed racks with air and 
steam heat. Sure to grow. because germ is pre- 
serve Also Clover, Alfalfa, Oats, Rye and Garden 
Seeds. Write at once for free catalog and also 
Tece.vc free useful souvenir. 

FRED ECHTENKAMP, Box 4, ARLINGTON, NEB. 





5,000 bus. Seed Corn 


From Seed Corn Center of the World 
Reid's Yellow Dent, Silver Mine, 
White Cap Yellow, Legal Tender, 
Blair Yellow, Neb. White Prize, 
Pride of the North, Blair White. 
a, SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
AYE BROS., Box 2 Blair, Neb. 
Seed Corn Center of the world 


SEED CORN 


REID’S YELLOW DENT 


1 variety of the corn belt for 
lof vitality, size an t ty 
3 3.00 per bushel. 


RICHARDSON & a” 


Sangan mon Co. Buffalo Hart, Ill, 


‘SEED CORN 


I ked agg 7g Co. White and Reid’s 
Yel! Ww Dent Test 99%, Will guarantee 95 
rg rm, deep-graine ra ears. rice in the ear per 
ou utted and tipped; she ied per bu., #2.25. 
Writ rs amples to Frank J. Kallal, Jerseyville, Ill. 


SE E D co R Iowa Gold Mine, Cal- 


I owa Silver Mine. September picked and 

rack ed Will ship on ten days’ approval; if the 

I 1t suit, fire it back and we return your 

Send for booklet. WOODLAND FARM, 
rland & Sons, Onawa, Iowa. 


SEED CORN 
SEED FLAX 








c; r 


yiel ld and 
rsale in 














Reid’s Yellow Deni, 


myo 





Silver King and Karly YWel- 
low Dent, $2.00 to #2.50 bushel. 
Finest quality. $1.95 bu. Also Dwarf 
Essex Rape, Millet, Buckwheat, Al- 








sata ie Grass, Cane, etc. Write today. 
THE HOFLER SEED CO., Nora Springs, lowa 
Please 


mention this paper when writing. 














Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to asK a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 























Corn Breeding 
Eight years ago, Wallaces’ Farmer 
held a boys’ corn contest. In the 
spring we sent out highly bred Reid's 
Yellow Dent seed, and in the fall the 
boys sent in the best ears. I remem- 


ber yet what splendid ears were in 


some of the prize winning samples. 
One ear in particular seemed almost 
perfect. In fact, Professor Holden 


declared it to be one of the best 
he had seen that year. 

To make a long story 
picked out this best ear, together 
with some sixty-nine others, and the 
next spling planted them an ear to a 
row. I shelled each ear by hand, leav- 
ing the butt and tip and abou six 
rows on each ear. Then I numbered 
each ear according to the row which 
it planted, and put it away in a safe 
place, so that I could look at it next 
fall. The planting I did by hand. It 
was a little bothersome to keep the 
numbers straight, but at last I had 
the hills planted. There were seventy 
rows, and each row was planted with 


ears 


short, I 


corn from one of the fine ears from 
the boys’ corn contest. I had an in- 
teresting time that summer. The sev- 
enty rows came up at about the same 
time, but not more than a week or 
two had passed before there were two 
or three of the rows that were grow- 
ing much stronger than the others 

Along about the middle of June, I re- 
member that one row was about a 
foot higher than any other of the 
sixty-nine. 


When the tassels came out, I start- 
ed to pull out the tassels in every oth- 
er row. This was hard work, and I 
got tired of it before the field was fin- 
ished. If I were de-tasseling corn 
again, I would get a good gentle horse 
and put a muzzle on him and ride be- 
tween the rows. It is too hard work 
reaching for the tassels from _ the 
ground. Why did I de-tassel the corn? 
Becausé I wanted to save seed from 
the de-tasseled rows. Cross fertilized 
corn yields much more than that which 
has been fertilized by pollen from its 
own tassel. In the fall, I weighed the 
yield of each row. It was bothersome, 
but after two or three rows had been 
weighed, I forgot all about the bother 
in the interest of seeing how they 
would come out. The poorest rows 
vielded at the rate of about thirty 
bushels per acre, while the best yield- 
ed at the rate of a little over 100 


bushels. Of course I saved seed from 
the highest yielding rows. Then I 


hunted up the ears from which I had 
planted these high yielding rows. I 
was surprised to find that in every 
case but one, the high yielding rows 
had come from rather short, thick, 
blocky ears, with a medium smooth 
dent. They were big in circumfer- 
ence, and had what Professor Holden 
called “constitution.” 

During the last eight years they 
have learned many new things about 
corn breeding. I have a boy cousin 
about thirteen years old whom I am 
going to try to interest in growing a 
corn plot this year. If he is as en- 
thusiastie as I hope he will be, we will 
find out together if there is anything 
in what the experiment stations have 
discovered during the last five or six 


years. 
Let me tell you what the experi- 
ment station men have found out in 


the breeding of corn. But first let me 
tell you what a corn kernel really is. 
It is a child, and its father is a grain 
of pollen which grew on the _ tassel 
up at the top of the corn plant, and 
its mother is the little green kernel 
found in the green ear at the axil of 
the leaf. If the pollen comes from 
the same plant as the ear, the kernel 
is self fertilized. If it comes from an- 
other, the kernel is cross fertilized. 
You must understand this poimt clear- 
ly if you are to appreciate what is to 
come. 

Which do you think will yield the 
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The Proof of Clothcraft is in the Wearing 


OU can be well dressed in a Clothcraft Suit at from 
$10 to $25. 
with the accuracy we have reached during 67 years of 
experience in 
‘ aie accuracy of fit is based on good cloth, guaranteed 
all-wool. 
retaining coat and satisfactory service are also guaranteed. 


Ea 


Many fabrics and 
you to choose Cloth- 


Ask forit by number. 

Go tothe Clothcraft Store. we 
Our dealers know how to fit 
you; our guarantee covers all 
the vital points you really 
ought to be sure of in a suit 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS COMPANY 


Founded 1846—Oldest American Makers of 
631 St. Clair Ave., N. W. 













Fit is built into every Clothcraft suit 
making good Ready-for-Service Clothes. 


First-class trimmings, scientific tailoring, shape 


styles before you buy it. Look for 


the Clothcraft label in the 


craft for any occasion, One neck of the coat and the 
of your Spring Suits should be guarantee in the inside 
the Clothcraft Blue | Serge pocket. 

Special | No. 5130—$15.00. f you_can't locate the 


Clothcraft Store, write us and 
will send you a card of 
introduction to the nearest 
also the Clothcraft 
> Book for spring and a 
sample of 5130 serge. 


Men's Clothes 
Cleveland, Sixth City 





more, self fertilized corn or cross fer- 
tilized corn? I suspect that you will 
guess in favor of the cross fertilized, 


and you will be right, for many men 
working in Illinois, Connecticut, In- 


diana, Maine, Michigan and many oth- 
er states, have compared self fertilized 
corn kernels with ordinary corn ker- 
nels, and they found that they do not 
vield nearly so much. For instance, 
one man found that ordinary Leaming 
corn yielded at the rate of eighty- 
eight bushels per acre, while self fer- 
tilized Leaming corn yielded only thir- 
ty-eight bushels per acre. Sometimes 
the self fertilized corn yields almost 
as much as the ordinary corn, but it is 
never quite so good, and generally it 
yields from five to thirty bushels less 
per acre, 

If you will stop to think, you will 
realize that there are some kernels on 
every ordinary ear which are self fer- 
tilized. It is natural that the pollen 
from the tassel of a plant should fall 
down on the silk of the same plant. 
Nevertheless, most of the kernels are 
cross fertilized, because the pollen in 
a corn field is blown far and wide by 
the wind, and does not, except in very 
still weather, fall straight down. Just 
the same, I would not be surprised if 
one-fourth of the kernels you are put- 
ting in this year are self fertilized, and 
consequently will cut down the yield 
several bushels per acre. 

(Continued next week) 





© 
Fencing a Draw 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice a subscriber wants informa- 
tion on constructing a hog tight fence 
across a draw which overflows and 
washes out a fence. I would suggest 
that he set his end posts firmly in the 
ground and brace them well. Then 
stretch the fence tightly and staple the 
bottom wire firmly, if it is a woven 
wire fence. The remainder of the fence 
must be stapled very lightly so when 
the water and flood stuff strikes the 
fence it will tear off the upper staples 
and let the fence lay flat on the ground. 
Of course, it is necessary to put the 
wire on the lower side of the posts. 

H. W. COMARIGG., 

Woodbury County, Ia. 


Seed Potatoes 


Northern Minnesota grown. Hand sorted.” True 
type. No scab. Sacks free. Carman No. 3 
Early Ohios— Triumphs — only 60 cents 
pe bushel. f. o.b. This is the year to buy and 


potatoes, 








plant 
Mastew ood Farm, 


MILLET SEED 


I have some choice German millet seed for 
sale, of my own raising, $1.10 per bu.; 5 bu. or more, 
@i perbu. Sacks free. 
J. L. VETTER, 


MILLET SEED 


ye ye Hungarian variety of my own grow- 
in .25 per bu.; sacks free. Write at once. M.J. 
LU NDV ALL, Boxholm, Iowa, 


Strawberry Plants 


Write force mas and price list. Address 
J. W. PAYN Albia, lowa 


Wrenshall, Minn. 





Reynolds, ill. 














COWPEAS =: 


Choicest quelli, new crop, early, and will grow and 
mature in any part of the corn belt, Fertilize the ground 
like clover, make good hay, silage, or green feed all 
summer and fall. Turn under in late fall and you won't 
need to fertilize the land so treated (Circular, price, 
samples and illustrated catalog free on request. Address 
tOWA SEED scisareilacedalst are bz 6 D2 DES MOINES, IOWA. 


SEED CORN 


GOLDEN DENT 


90 to 95 day corn, graded and tested. 
write for sample and price 


E. W. MILLER, Guthrie Center, lowa 
Dent, Leaming. Crat- 


B. Ce 
x. 
= £2.50, shelled @2, Stored 


and dried in a modern secd house and thoroughly 
tested. Shipped on approval. Catalogue free. 


OAKLAWN SEED FARM, Chatham, IU. 


SEED CORN SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 


Pure bred Reid’s Yellow Dent, early maturing, 
high-yielding strain, best type. Mack dried. 
Germination perfect. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Send for circular and sample. 
SMITH BROS., San Jose, Ill. 


Pascal’s Reid’s Yellow Dent 


Seed Corn for sale. 
testing. Price in ear, 23.00 per bu.; shelled, $2.50 


D. L. PASCAL, De Witt, lowa 


SEED CORN 


Improved Pride—Five ears won first at Carroll 
Co. Short Course. Lowa Ideal—Ten and single 
ear won first, also other ribbons. Shipped only in 
ears in crates. Germination strong. #3.50 per bu. 
L. H. GREGORY, Ralston, lowa. 

REID'S AND 


SEED GOR GOLDEN EAGLE 


A cattle corn, deepest grain and smallest cob grown. 
Standard varieties. Sept. picked, dried on hangers, 
best type and germination; crated, 83.7 155 shelled, 
oa“ and sacked, $2.75. Send for circular 

Princeton, 1ilinots 


- BRYANT, 

Write for particulars. 
CANE 1S IMMENSELY PRODUCTIVE 
Cheapest feed — dairy cows, 
value of corn silage, and if you want to know how to get 
of Farm and Garden Seeds free on reques Address 


Grown from premium stock. Silver Mine, Reid's 
EMORY BROWN, Mitchellville,l owa 
FOR OURED HAY OR FODDER, 

and grows readily in all parts of the U. If you w ant 
the most feed at the lowest cost per acre, send for our 
wr's. ShEO COMPANY. Dept}. OES MOINES. iowa. 


If interested 





». White, J. Co. White, 








Sold with the privilege of 

















Yellow Dent and Yellow Rose. Tests 95 per cent 

GREEN FORAGE OR SILAGE 
to cover up shortage of hay, if you w: mat add to the 
circular and price of cane seed. Large ill: bbe pg) atalog 





MEDIUM YELLOW 


SOY BEANS 


Genuine ITO SAN Wariety 
Recleaned seed, $2.50 per bu. 


R. A. WARD, Magnolia, Illinois 





Ebony Weer ty. Price, 
$2.00 per bushel. Write 
Sov Beans: vasecsss. 
Dalton City, illinois 


Alfalfa Farm For Sale 


160 acres in Grant county, Ok! re 
¥ ‘hi ch is now seeded to alfa alfa. Addre 
- LL. PATTEN, a te 


ALFALFA : 


SEEDS Alfalfa, #6; timothy, grass and cane, 
$2; 


sweet clover, 89. 8 for sale and rent 
On crop payments. J. MULH AL L, Soo City, lowa. 
SWEET SEED. Large biennial cultivated y 

for hay, pasture and ferti 
CLOVER circular how to grow it se 


quest. E. BARTON, Box 2, Falm 





mia, $5 acres of 


Okla. 





GOOD recleaned. not irrigated 
seed. Write for samples & prices. 
. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 





Macs le 
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FREIGHT & iedieat ance 
. PAID j machine. © 


_u SURE HATCH INCUBATOR co., 


MISC ELLANE OUs. s. 


55 BREEDS :: 


“Iie KH. arate Box: 36 ice Minr 
| BUFF ROCKS | 
M. B, “TURKEYS © 


He neimger n ros. 


ALL STEEL TRIPLE WALL DOUBLE 
AIR SPACE 


INGUBATOR 





oi 
} { rs 
I ] 
e I t 
ed fibre in lin- 
rr: DD air -j ae n 
1 r ¢ ca 
a Poultry 
S United Stat 
OM ac OMB POL LTRY st PPLY CO. 
Box G, Macomb, Illinois 








Spay.55 Still Buys 


World’s Champion 


140-Eg¢ Incubator 


Doubie cases all over; 
best copper tank; nursery, se!f-reg- 
ulating, Best 140-chick hot-water 
brooder, $4.86. Ordered together, 
$11.50. Freight Pate rE. of Rockies). 
No machines a . ~ 

any price are 
Detter. Satisfaetion guaranteed. 
Write forbook today orsend price 
mow and save time. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle Cityincubator Co.,Boz 12.Racise,! 


TELLS WHY CHICKS DIE 


the poultry expert, of 1812 Main 
St K insas ¢ ity. Mo., is giving away free a val 






Ps ap 









Be Pou “ « Duftale 
Baneas é ity or 
Keacine. 























able book entitled “White Diarrhaa and How to 
Cu It.) This wonderful book oe 

n scientitie facts on white diarrhava ar t 3 
how to prep are a sin iple home solution th: res 
this terr ‘ 1 ase over night and actually 
raises WS per ¢ of every hatch. Everyone in- 
ter in poultry should certainly write Mr. 
Ree! loro! ‘of these valuable FREE books. 








little attertion and pay yes p 





for the ass ple cops of 
THE A. i. ROOT CO 


Farm Box 317. 7 Neainn, Ohio 


EOE ISL AND REDS. 


an 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds 


aig PKINS ST * AEN 


CLE « 


P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt County, lowa 
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YOR LLI se Comb I nde Island Red eggs 
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i K i jowa 

pirst H s. Ra kKere!s scoring 

XX Eves 2350100. Pen 92),8315. Mrs Ss. Dea 
ing a wa 

JGGS r ha r—R. (. Reds—al, 22.50 7 5: 
48 Baby chicks, 2u« ww. Cc. Pe 1g- 
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>»! IF i I from 1 s K f 
R sale, 21.50 pe L. P. Dol- 
liver 
NINGLE ¢ Isla Reds of ) 

Ss I 5 f é . . Rh. H. Ortma Ban 
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RR: Suseluy. tsetse Gaede County, tows 
i artes oe hee me 
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Special Price to Spring Buyers on 


SURE HATCH INCUBATORS 


1 Pr ice A Spring ey ers. 
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EGGS FOR HATCH 
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Fontanelle, Ia. 


“SUE LACED WYANDOTTES _ 











Silver ‘Laced Wyandottes: Eee 



















































































Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered 























Sick apes s 





A subscriber in yoming kindly 
sel te us in the macy We are al- 
\ a » — ad to day t { if { oL 

iccessful poultry breeders 

I noticed in vo j ( ) ime 
ac t le writtel ibGut SICK turkeyvs 
i i | qa the same experienc and 
got along finely wv inie not losing 
one I send vou my 1 xd of treat- 
I l This disease i See in 
turkeys althoueg occasio it af- 
iects ¢ er fowis, It troubles turk Ss 
of all ages, but is seen mostly in young 
turkeys. It is caused by a parasite 





getting under the skin, causing swelied 
places in and under the eyes. i 
will also cause vellow diarrhea 
sick turkeys should be separated from 
the well ones, and put in a house that 
is dry and well ventilated; allow no 
drafts; put plenty of straw or alfalfa 
in the hen house, scattering some, not 
too much, grain in the litter, to keep 
the turkeys scratching for it. Do not 
feed too much soft feed, such as warm 
mashes. If the lumps under the eyes 
are very large before beginning to 
treat them, take a sharp knife, split 
them open, and rub in and around the 
swelling with white liniment and give 
a dose of raw linseed oil and turpen- 
tine, using one teaspoonful of linseed 
oil and three drops of turpentine to a 
good-sized turkey. Give the dose once 
a day, and rub around the swelling 
with liniment once a day until cured. 
The best way to give the dose is to 
pour it down the turkey with a spoon. 
To make the liniment use, first, one- 
half pint of hard water; second, two 
ounces of turpentine, and shake five 
minutes; third, two ounces of methy- 
lated spirits of alcohol, and shake five 
minutes; fourth, two ounces of strong 
liquid ammonia, and shake five min- 
utes; fifth, put in hard water enough to 
make a quart of the liniment, shake 
thorouhgly and use.” 


Chick Losses 


A subscriber writes: 

“My first hatch came off in Febru- 
ary. I had 240 as pretty chicks as you 
ever saw. I tried to raise them in a 
brooder house with glass in the south, 
and with a stove also. In a week, I 
had eighty left. Then I put them ina 
brooder, ye saved forty. I gave the 














next hatch of 165 to hens. They died 
just the same. Some show bowel trou- 


ble; others are just weak, and in a few 
hours they are dead. I have only nine- 
ty left out of 405. Last week I put off 
390 more with hens. They are dying 
just the same as the others did. Have 
made new coops for this hatch. Ev- 
erything is as clean as can be. Have 
fed this 300 dried bread, popcorn that 
has been popped and ground, and hard 
boiled egg’. Is there anything wrong 
in my feeding? Since they got sick, I 
am feeding cornbread and milk cheese, 
but feed cheese sparingly. Could my 
trouble be in the incubators—second- 
hand. Have been told the people I 
bought them of lost their chicks the 
same way. We sprayed the interior of 
our machines a few days before set- 
ting them. My last hatch, I had but 
390 chicks from 750 eggs; tested out 
126 eggs; the rest had chicks in them. 
Have used incubators before, and al- 
ways had healthy chicks.” 

If there were no hovers in the brood- 
er house for the first hatch, the chances 
are that the chicks would crowd and 
chill. Chicks seem to require contact 
with warmth over the back. Chicks 
that can warm their backs against the 
old hen will run out in the cold atmos- 
phere and back again with no hurt. 
This may be part of the trouble with 
the first hatth, or it may be that the 





incubator is not getting enough fresh 
air. A neighbor once complained to us 
that her incubator was not hatching 


right. We went to see it, and found i 
in a corner of the kitchen, where there 
was practically no change of air. The 
circulation was too sluggish to supply 
the fresh air needed. A change toa 


corner Where the re was abundant ven- 
tilation without drafts brought good 











= rs 
hatches. If the location can not jy, 
changed, when the eggs are out of th, 
machine change the air by means of 
fan or bellows. : 
Our experience is that we 1a 
have as many eggs fail to h; as 
have been tested out in the t t 











made. If more than this num fail 
to hatch, we begin to loo! 3 
son, and usually find one in an- 
agement of the incubator or he 
breeding stock. : 

We have also found that the icks 
hatched when the thermome eg 
not register below 108 the firs ek 
are stronger than chicks hatche : 
thermometer has dropped to 102 101 
Ve would rather see it at 105 1 first 
week than 101. The first five davs 4 
the important days. Don’t imas as 
some people do, t} iat the ther top 
can slide anywhere from 95 to 1e 
first week, and give good hatches 9 
sturdy chicks. 

Keep plenty of deep, soft litier to 
absorb the droppings on the brooder 
floor. 

We have never fed popped corn ag 
described, and would prefer using it for 


older chicks if we used it at all. Drieq 
bread, soaked in milk and squeezed 
as dry as possible, for the first feed, js 
good; also mixed with raw eggs. Hard 
boiled eggs that have been slowly 
boiled for a couple of hours, and 
with rolled oats, are good. 

A comparison of hen hatched and in- 
cubator hatched chicks should indicate 
whether the trouble is in the breeding 
stock or in the handling of the incu- 
bator. 


Ration for White Rocks 


A subscriber asks: 

“What would be a balanced ration 
for twenty-five chickens penned up— 
White Rocks? What is the disease 
which swells the fowl’s eye, and fills 
it with a cheesy deposit?” 

If the White Rocks are pullets, they 


can be fed heavier than hens. See 
that they have plenty of exercise in 
litter, and a place spaded up to scratch 
in in the yard. In the morning give 
pullets a quart of grain for the twenty- 
five, and another quart at noon (hensa 
pint and a half). In the evening. give 
a mash of table scraps, cornmeal, bran 
and shorts. One-third of the whole 
mash should be cut clover. Add two 
tablespoonfuls of pulverized charcoal 
to every bucketful of mash. Give all 
the mash they will eat. Alternate the 
grain feed, giving wheat, oats or barley 
if on hand; also cracked corn in the 
litter. It is well to give an occasional 
dose of epsom salts to fowls il n- 
finement. Keep the drinking vessels 
and feed troughs sweet and clean bs 
frequent scalding. Have grit and meat 
meal in hoppers. 

Roup is the disease described. See 
back numbers of Wallaces’ Farmer for 
cause and treatment. 
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Preventing Eggs From 
Hatching 


A breeder of pure bred chickens de 
sires to know if there is any means 
of preventing fresh eggs from a ‘e- 
bred flock from hatching without dam 
aging them for eating. If the air cell 
end is pierced with a large needle 0 
pin, the egg will not hatch. Do not 
penetrate the inenr membrane. Ti 
better plan is to mate only tnoug 
birds to supply the egg trade; an il: 
fertile egg will keep better than a fer- 
tile one, and there is no danger: 
ting eggs for hatching at market 
from an unmated pen. 











. 
Egg-Eating Hens 

One of our readers asks: 

“Please advise me what will cul 
hens from eating eggs.” 

Prevent the habit if possible by pre 
viding plenty of nests, so eggs ¥ ni 
be dropped on the floor. On : 
habit is formed, the best way is ' 
an egg on the floor, watch for the hel 














that eat them, and cut the tip ul 
beak to the quick. Furnish plenty ° 
limey grit and oyster shell, and sive 
dark nests if possible. In cutti! 


beak, cut straight across, making 
blunt point, with Which they ca” ! 
break the egg. Quantities of egg 
fed from the incubator are also sale 
to cure the habit. 
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About the Standard of 
Perfection 
> have been asked whether the 
pictures and coloring of the various 


precds in the standard of perfection 
are safe guides in breeding. The de- 


Ai 
. tions and illustrations in the stan- 
dai. of perfection gre those agreed on 
py oxperts as correct representations 
0! eal specimens. ‘In the conception 
and formation of these ideals the ar- 
ti in form and color, and the pos- 
ties of nature, were the guides, 
y » beauty and utility are the re- 
s sought to be obtained,” says the 
i luction to the standard, sent out 
il 10. Some of these illustrations 
are not correct according to the spe- 
( vy breeders, who call attention to 
act that the illustrations of differ- 
‘ varieties of the same breed show 
a Jilferent type, although the descrip- 
tio. calls for the same. Later this was 
corrected in a measure, and correc- 


tious to the standard of 1910 are ina 
t edition. 

e breeder of pure bred poultry re- 
quires a standard, even an imperfect 
standard is better than none. Follow- 
ing standard requirements is the only 
way to produce and retain uniformity 
reeds. The standard is of no great 


in 

yalue to utility breeders, for practical 
poultry breeders know that as yet we 
have no egg type so pronounced as to 
make it safe to choose stock solely by 
this type. Hens of half a dozen differ- 
ent types of the same breed may be 


We be- 


found all equally good layers. 

lieve, however, that the utility breeder 
will get more pleasure from his flock 
by breeding to standard requirements 
a observing the beauty of his flock 
t] by breeding only for egg ma- 
chines. 





Chicken Chat 


The pens have long been mated, and 
some chicks hatched, which will doubt- 
les ss be disappointing. This is the ex- 
perience every year of poultry breed- 
ers— an experience which should lead 
us to punch our chicks and Keep rec- 


ords of their development, and the 
tendencies which they seem to have 
inherited. It isn’t possible to mate 


chickens as We would mix paints, ex- 


pecting to get,from two birds an even 
mixture of the two as the mingling 
of two colors. 

sounds all right to say: “If the 
male is a little coarse in comb and 


lr 


weak in eye, select females with a 
nice, neat comb, and strong bay eye,’ 
and in general it is well to balance the 
k points of one against the strong 
nts of the other sex, but it is much 
ter to mate a male, even if he is a 
le coarse in comb himself, from a 

of males with good combs, than 
rust to the possible accident of a 
good comb. When the chicks are run- 
niig with the hen, we are able to re- 
member their parentage, but ho one 
( remember the parentage of a flock 
without the aid of punched feet and a 
1 rd book. We will make more prog- 
ress in improving our flock in one year 
with records of matings and chicks 
than in three without, for without such 
aids every mating each year is guess- 
work. Sometimes it is a good guess; 
citen it is not. Begin with the chicks 
now, punch every mating, and record 
tl« marks where they will not be lost. 
Tiere is still time to change matings. 
Try an exceptionally good bird in dif- 
ferent matings. Don’t risk the whole 
season’s work on one untried mating. 


Turkey Chat 


Preeding stock of any variety should 
matured; especially is this true of 
keys. One reason we have had so 
ch trouble over the country in rais- 
turkey poults is because the early 

‘ched poults, and the hens, are often 
d at Thanksgiving and Christmas, 
1 the young stock have not the de- 
opment and vigor to produce sturdy 

poults. 

Before the turkey hens begin to lay, 


ab et ed ee tet 
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Tovide nests for them in sheltered, 
© it-of-the-way places. The turkey hen 
© ooses her nest long before she uses 


In the early spring you will notice 
peering about dark corners, step- 


= cautiously in to investigate, and 
vays choosing a retired place. The 


iite Hollands often lay in the hen 
use, and occasionally other breeds 
to the houses to lay, but their in- 








stinct is to lay out-of-doors, and early 
placing of nests will save much search- 
ing for eggs later on. 

Do not sell old hens as long as they 
lay enough eggs to pay for their Keep. 
The Rhode Island experiment station 
is authority for the following: “Mr. 
Grinnell, who lives on a farm near the 
experiment station, from forty 
to fifty turkeys every season. Others 
in his neighborhood have 


raises 


poor success. 


He does net believe in changing gob- 
blers when a good one has been se- 
cured. When he gets onc that beudue 
good stock, he keeps him as iong as he 
is good fer anvthing. The one he > has 
now is four vears oid. > hens he also 





keeps as long as they live. One hen 
that he has hs Was said 
to have be years old when he 
rsdn her. She still lays from two to 

2 litters of eggs each season, and 
hae ‘ere are larger than the oth- 
ers.” Inbreeding is net wise, but the 
keeping of one mating unchanged so 
long as the birds are profitable is bet- 
ter than changing gobblers 


! 
en eight 





Turkey Troubles 

A reader writes: 

“What is the trouble with my turkey 
hens? Last year I got some Bronze 
turkeys, and soon after I got them, 
one of them was taken sick with bowe} 


trouble. They droop around, the head 
looks blue, they won’t eat, lose flesh 
rapidly, and have a thin, yellow dis- 


charge from the bowels. I disposed of 
all my flock last fall, thinking I would 
get rid of the trouble, and bought more 
this spring. One of these is sick now 
with the same trouble. They live about 
two weeks and die. If one recovers, it 
is only temporary. Once affected, it is 
only a question of time. I feed wheat 
in the morning, corn and oats mixed at 
night.” 

The symptoms described are those 
of blackhead. This disease is caused 
by a parasite which is voided in the 
excrement, and thus the disease is car- 
ried from bird to bird. An affected bird 
usually dies. Turkeys should not be 
again grown on infected ground until 
it has grown a crop. Feed the birds 
on clean*boards or in troughs, so the 
food will not mix with the droppings. 
Give epsom salts once a week, ~ an 
occasional dose of turpentine 
half teaspoonful per bird, mixed in a 
pill of lard and flour, or over soaked 
wheat. Disinfect the yards. Young 
stock should be reared on clean, fresh 
ground. An affected bird may be ap- 
parently weil, and yet scatter the dis- 
ease. Turkeys and chickens should 
not have the same range. 
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Advising the Court 
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LANGSH ANS. 


MARGARET CC. DA 


BLACK LANGSHANS 


Anamosa. Iowa. KR. 4. 
Have won cups and prizes at Chicago. Maquoketa 
and Iowa State Fair. Eggs from having farm range, 
31.00 per 15, $5.00 per 100. 
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PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Eggmore Strain 
B. P. Rocks 


10,000 eggs for 
hatching, 15 for 
$1.50, 30 for $2.50, 50 
for 0 and luv for 
26.00, 
Sprucemead Farm 
So. 5th Ave., Sheldon, la. 

J. A. BENSON, Prop. 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 


Fl ock consists of 150 pul —e selected from 100 snd 
t pound pure ite cockerels. Pr . 
0 ‘ad Bo $3.00 for 50, 85.00 for 























o§ J ENSEN ‘& SONS, Newell, Lowa 


Eim 7 Farm Barred Racks 


“Weight with quality” 
Send for ¢ atalog of matings, prices, Winnings and 
description of stock. 


lsd E GOOD ENOW, 


BUFF P. ROCKS 


Farm range eggs, 85 to 100% fertile. Eggs #1.50 per 
15, 82.75 ), @4.00 per 50, $7.50 per 100. Eggs ship- 
rcel post. Postage paid. Day old chicks, 

15 cents each for 50 or more, express paid. 
A. A. KADING, Fenton, lowa 


Barred P. Rock Eggs 


for sale from extra large boned stock. Yards headed 
by cocks and cockerels weighing 11 to 13} lbs. Scor- 
ing 90 to 92h. In 7 showings = won 38 ists, 19 2ds, 
5 3ds, 2 4ths. Eggs—15, 81.50; 30, $2.50. Eggs guar- 
anteed strong fertility. J. W. wv agner, Monroe, Ia. 


Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs 


for sale for hatching from our pure bred farm range 
flock. Large well barred stock. Fens eee a 15 
$1. 30 81.50, 50 $2, 100 83. Also MI. B. rhey zs 

—Per setting of 11,83. L.S. FISHER & SON, ae ; oi 

Edgewood, lowa. 





Maquoketa, lowa 

















‘TRATER Bros., Monroe, Iowa—Breeders Barred 
‘ Plymouth Rocks 34 years, with size and quality 
and the best of layers. Prize winners and sired by 
prize winners. Eggs $1.25 15, $2 30, 86 100. Special 
mating 85 per15. Prompt shipment. 





1GGS—Barred Rocks from 10 Ib. females, 12 Ib. 

4 males. State Show first prize winners. Free 
catalogue showing real photos prize winners. A. D. 
Murphy & Son, Essex, Iowa. 





ARRED Rock eggs. Cockerel line only. Won 

2d and 3d cockerel Grinnell. Pens, @2 per 15; 

range, $1 per 15, $1.75 per 30, 84.50 per 100. Alta 
Trease, Lynnville, lowa. 





I ARBRED Rocks, O. K. strain. Eggs from utility 

flock, 85 per hundred. Five special matings; 
circular free describing them. Mrs. Minnie McCon- 
aughy, Martelle, lowa. 





] UFF Rock eggs from noted winners at $1 and 33 

per15. Catalogue giving winnings and deserip- 
tion of matings free. M.E. Kraft, 
lyn, Iowa. 


Box 26, Brook- 





\ 7RIGHT'S bred-to-lay Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
Eggs—15, $1.75; 30. #3, prepaid parcel post; 


delivery guaranteed. Lafe D. Wright, Knoxville, Ia. 





W HITE Plymouth Rock eggs for sale from extra 
large stock and good layers, #1 per setting. 
. M. R. Fisher, Rolfe, 


Mrs lowa. 









es bre d Buff Rock eggs for hatching, $1.25 per 
30. @2.50 50, 83.50 100. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
a. Fs Ae Sancroft, lowa, 





E% 7GS—Ringlet Barred Rocks, direct from FE. B. 
4 Thompson's mated-for-exhibition pullets. Mrs. 
Wiil Coon, Ames, lowa, 





Rocks exclusively. 
Mrs. Al. Tre- 


LS ei farm raised White 
Eggs, 81.50 thirty, #4.00 hunured. 


loar, Ogden, lowa, 









Pe Jarred Rock hen and 12 chicks, 2 week 
#500. Sire’s weight, 11 Ibs.; score $2: W.D. 
Gay, Essex, lowa. 





VISHEL White Rocks direct. Cockere!s and pullets 
I at #1.50 each. Eggs #1.50 per15. W. L. Seibert, 
Mt. Carmel], Ill. 

B P. Rocke 
>. for 15, $3.00 per hundred. J. kK. 
W ashta, lowa. 





. Hawkins strain, both matings, 21.50 
MSQOnAHIG. 





ry RE — ed large Barred Rock eggs for hatching, 
1 ges 81, 3082, 10084. Mrs. Wm. Rice, Lan- 
ing, Tow a. 





beh Rocks, Fishel strain, Eggs, 81.50 thirty, 
#4 bundred. Mrs. Claude Pugh, Menlo, lowa. 





] ARRED Rock eggs. prize winning, #1 15. 4 cents 
each, 33.50 100. Mrs. Paulson, Rh. 5, Harlan, la. 





| aaa TEEN line bred Barred Rock eggs #2, Bradley's 
train. Harry &. Smith, Stanwood, lowa. 


Lett: Pivmouth Rock eggs, 30 for #1; 100 for 
$2.35. Wesley Brown, Indianola, lowa. 


bgt Se Rock eggs. 30 for 81.50, 190 for 83.50. Mrs. 
Charies Doty, Pecatonica, Illinois. 











IGH class Barred Rock eggs,5 cents each. H.N. 
Wahl, Boone, Iowa. 





IG boned, greenish glossy Black Langshans, scored 
92 to 96. Eggs, 15 cents; cockerels, $2.50 and 85 
each. Osterfoss, Hedrick, lowa. 





IGH scoring, large, glossy greenish Biack Lang. 
sbans. Eggs, 15 81, 30 $1.75, 100 84.50. Wm. 
Hunt. Earlville, lowa. 





LACK Langshan prize winners, scoring 95. Eggs 
B 100 34, 1581. F. S. Thompson, Algona. Iowa, 





DOGS. 


Scotch Collies 


and Pomeranian dogs, 
Shetland ponies of all 
sizes, ages and colors. Write 
your wants. All of same 
good quality as usual. , 


J, C. THOMPSON & SON 


Jamaica. Iowa 
Successors to 
Casstpy & THOMPSON. 


Write for Photos—De 
COLLIE One. Ge ake leoueae 
U.S. Underhil 


1 Collie Kennels. 














from trained workers at $5 to #3 
C 


Collie Pups sch. Also some olde foun ia 








DUCKS. 





JURE White Indian Runner and Impe- 
] rial Pekin ducks. Eggs, One Fifty and 
Two Dollars for Fifteen. One Hundred Select 
Breeders. Eggs shipped the day laid. Also day 
old chicks. BOLSER FARM, Le Mars, lowa. 








NAWN and White Indian Runner duck eggs. 

white eggs, $1 per 12, 83.50 per 50, 86 per 100 

Eggs shipped the day laid. Mrs. Howard Barkley, 
Pierson, lowa. 





r 13, 85 per 100. 
50 peri3. White 





ge Runner eggs. penciled. #1 
Light fawn and white, #3 and &l. 


eas. Nelson Hortin, Albion, Ill. 





YAWN and White Indian Runner duck eggs, 15 for 
k het 30, $1.75; 100, 85. E. A. Kauffman, Lock- 


ridge, lowa. 





fawn and white, #1 15, 
Tracey, lowa. 





fey AN Runner duck eggs, 
#2.5050. Bertha Goodwin, 





NDIAN Runner ducks and eggs, fawn and white. 
White egg strain. Susan Carey, Fonda, Iowa. 





BRAHMAS. 


PPD DPSS 





Rae 
I IGHT Brahma eggs, 81.00 per setting; 
4 ey Smith, West Branch, Iowa 


pen #1.50. 


W rigl 
7 





Please mention this paper when writing. 








LEGHORNS. 





PAP PAPA APPA DAD ADO AAA 


For Sale — Rose Comb White Leg- 
horn Hatching Eggs 


from pens bred to lay i 0O per 100, 840.00 per 1000. 
No order for less than 10 

Full blood Rose ¢ omb White Leghorn 
chicks for April and May delivery, 315.00 per 100, 
$125.00 per 1000. Send orders for future delivery 
now. Address 

WM”. HARDING, 

Mer. Funk Egg Farm, McLean, Ill. 


R.C. Brown Leghorns Exclusively 


At Pike Timber Stock Farm 
Eggs, single sitt rofi5. 81.25; two or more sittings 
$1.00 each, 100 ewes 85.00, 200 for 89.00, 


Dav enpor ta& Mac casa _Belmona, lowa 


EGGLAND EGG FARM S.<."° Peon 


i 
per 100. Egeland Farm, Mt. Vernon. fewa 

















R OSE Comb ieow n Lah ghorn eggs. si per 
83.50 per 1 ) DUANE MASON, Early, 1a. 









Q)' TALITY Single Comb Buff L horns, the great 
Winter layers. Hatching eggs, & per setting of 
15 eggs, 3 per hundred; one-haif down, the bala 


after you have been cony 
deal. Win. Lynn, 


ed you have 
lowa. 


a square 











| * age ( amt Brown Leghorns, strictly pure bred. 
Unequalled for laying qui tie 28, size and vigor. 
Eggs high fertility, positively fresh, carefully packed, 
15 81, 50 82. 25, l0u at. Write Geo. Boyce, Newel A, ia. 




















INGLI E Comb Brown L eghorns exclusively—farm 
O range flock, pure white ear lobe. No culls in 
flock. Selected eggs $1 per 15, $2 per 45, $4 per 100, 
$17 per 500. S.J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 

INGLE Comb White Leghorns. Eggs from high 
WO scoring birds—great layers—$81 for 15; cheaperin 
quantities. Mrs. W. W. Scott, Calamus, lowa. 








OSE Comb Brown Leghorns. Eggs from fine full 
blood stock, 50 82.00, 100 83.50. Fairview Poultry 
Farm, Mrs. L. A. Hodsdon, Clarksville, lowa. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs. 75 cents for 
iN 15, 83 per 100. Choice stock. Fertility guaran- 
teed. Barker Bros., Indianola, lowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs. The kind that lay 
all winter. 15 for il, 100 fors4, Baby chicks l0c 
each. Mrs. John Roberts, Chapin, Iowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorns. Selected flock. Free 
range. Bred for size and laying. Eggs, $3.50 
per100. E. E. Snively, Jefferson, Iowa. 





SINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, 20 for $!; 50, 
b $2; 100, $3.50: 200, $6.50. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. E. A, Kauffman, Lockridge, Iowa. 





\ INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from prize win- 





- ners. JIadian Runner duck eggs. Mrs. Essie 
Nelson, Birmingham, lowa. 
YINGLE — White Leghorns exclusively, farm 


.) range gs. $4.50 per hundred. Mrs. CS. Jobn- 


son, eg Iowa. 





QINGL E Comb Brown Leghorns. Eggs from select 
) fowls, the | A that lay, #33. 50 per 100, Bear Creek 
Farm, Palmer, [11 





ae 





Pp’ RE Rose Comb Brown Leghorns exclustvely, 30 
eggs #1.50. 60 @2.70, 100 24.00. A. B. Latham, 
Searsboro, lowa. 





| | Comb Brown Leghorn eggs. #1 per 18; $2.25 
per 50; $4 per 100. Mrs. Herman Hanfelt, 


Epworth, Iowa. 





horns, Single Cr 


eg ib, farm range—30 eggs 
SY 82.00, 100 63.50. 


Adelia Hillman, Lock- 








“RE blood Single Comb Brown Leghorn eggs. $1 
$100. Winter layers. Lew Swingle, Wal- 














S \GLE ym Bu if Leghorns exclu sivel y. Eggs 
‘ 85.50 per 100. Chas. F. James, Lockric , lowa, 
i go ter~ White Leghor winter layers. Exes 

15 1, 10083. J “yg tly Hat lontown, lows 
YINGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs. Write your 
b wants. Melvin Page, Madrid, lowa. 





» WHITE Leghorns. Farm range—i00 eggs, 
3.5 Aifred Graham, Burt, Iowa, 








QINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn CEgS, 100 for 83.50. 
' Amos Bonnett, Birmi nghi am, Iowa, 





rn eggs—30, $3; 100,26. Agnes 








OR PINGTONS. 

Rann nnn nee 
Eta from Cook's strain Buff Orpingtons. Our 
4 buffs are prize winners and these eggs area 
D lene lid value at 81.50 per fif Hi. Cavell, Haver- 



















h lowa, 
S, Cc. Buff Or pington eggs for hatchin From 
best and noted p rize w ing strains of the breed. 
a5 1 0, $9 200, F. ‘ H. Scliimadeke, Clarkesville, lowa. 
INGL E Comb W Viit e Orpingtons exclusively. Cook 
‘ and Kel Eggs, 15 81.25, 100 95. 





Mrs. Floyd Mathews, Stockport, lowa. 





S Cc hal bd Orpington eggs,-@4 per 100, 31 per 15. 
‘ Exvg laying strain. Mrs. Clyde Rupert, Clear- 


field, lowa. 





train S. C. Buff 


ag from choice heavy ‘laying 6 
G. Read, Eliza- 


1 
4 Orpt ugtons, $1.25 per 15. W. 
beth, Lil. 









ee and White Orpingtons from high scored 
4 stock 82 per 15.. "7 sraham, Elliott, Ia. 








_S for hatching—S. C. Buff Orpingtons, #1 per 
4 15, 84 per 10). V.H. Conner, Shell Rock, lowa. 





RSTRASS strain White Orpington eggs for 
rnest Hollatz, St. Ansgar, lowa, 














Win TE Orpington eggs, score to 94, $2.00 per 15. 
Mrs. Geo. C. Reams, Haskins, Iowa. 





ite Orpington. Bred to lay. 


: Comb W 

4 FF. S80 it, Montezuma, Iowa. 

a atrain S.C. Buf O 
Sarah Quire, Lynnvil 


n, :0Wwa. 











ngton eggs, $1.50 for 15. 
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1.50 for sixteen. 


~ C. BUFF Orpin gton eggs, #1 per 15. Goldie 
Boston Carthage 


Je BOS ill. 
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) setting or Mrs. Maud Grush, Tarkio, Mo. 
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Hearts and Homes 




















This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 





Fireless Cooking 
We do not 


fireless cookers and cooking as we 


much about the 
did 


hear 


as 


a few years ago, yet the fireless cook- 
er is steadily gaining ground, and its 
advocates’ enthusiasm increases with 


experience. If a fire is to be kept all 


dav in the range, a fireless cooker is 
little used, but there is no need of a 
fire in the range all day; the fireless 
cocker makes a continuous fire un- 


necessary, so far as the meals are con- 
cerned. Cooking the meals is only a 
part of the work on the farm, however. 
On the average farm there is a con- 
stant call for hot water. Unfailingly, 
it happens at our house if the fire is 
out, that hot water is imperatively 
needed; an animal has gotten hurt, 
hands are so smeared with axle grease 


or tar, ete., that nothing but hot water 
can remove, and because we are afraid 
of gasoline with children, the teakettle 


often keeps simmering on the range, 
and the range is used for work which 
the fireless cooker could do as well, 
and with less watching. A small quan- 
titv of hot water can be kept hot in 
the fireless, and serve to keep smaller 
dishes hot Take the largest Kettle, 
put a covered pan large enough to hold 
the dish to be cooked, and raise to the 
top of the vessel on a stand or dish, 
then fill the vessel with boiling water. 
If the water is required, the dish cook- 
iy can be transferred to the smaller 
a | tment. Ranges provided with 
OSt irs are a boon to the farmer's 
Wife 

Dried fruits, porridge and = tough 
meats are especially benefited by fire- 
less cooking. If the meat is very tough, 
put in the firel for several hours; 
then remove, boil and return. Old 
chickens should be boiled twice. Chick- 
en and beans sour in the fireless un- 
less kept quite hot. Before the hot 
Weather, We would advise our readers 
to look into the fireless cooker and 
seek 10 avoid the heat of the kitchen 
so tar as possible. 


Garden Comments 
We rarely find black currants in the 
American garden, yet the black cur- 
rant has medicinal qualities which en- 


title it to a place. The black currant 
is not palatable raw to the unaccus- 
tomed palate, and is not meant to be 
eaten raw, but made into jam. Black 
currant jam tea is as good for a cold 
as a glass of hot lemonade. A few 
bushes should be put out with the reds 
and whites. 

Mint roots are another desirable 
plant for the garden. While mint 
sauce is specially good with lamb and 
mutton, it is relished with all roasts, 
and cold meats especially. Once well 


started 


it spreads rapidly, and can be 











. ea 
dried or canned for winter use. Cold 
mint sauce is better than hot. To 
make, mince the mint leaves finely, add 
a teaspoontul of sugar to each mint, 
and a half cup of vinegar to each two 
teaspoontuls of the leaves. Make an 
hour or so before usin Many people 
‘ mo t 
Golden 1} corn is de- 
sly t and quite 

‘ li than many 
early varieties and less subject -to 

rm ntly Phe nallness of 
1 t ’ t re if ]T hal t value, 
1 nil ise j inexcelled., 

} out some mirds for the « dren. 
4 ‘ et ( rourds will 
ive ( aren mo sure han 
me OVS. 

Dont be s 1 with small, sour 
Looseb ies Phere ire varieties 

large and sweet when red- 
Order the best the nurservyman 
s, and dor rive room to in- 
( sorts 
e 
The Fix-Up Plant 

“You are going to plant a_ fix-up 
piant ) n't you, mamma?” a 
smal i of his mother. “A 
X-up plat queried, unable to 

wee ntioned. * Yes,” 














said, “the plant you used to fix up the 
meat platter with when you had com- 
pany. Don’t you remember the night 
we had cold meat when the minister 
was here, and you put so many leaves 
of the fix-up plant on the platter that 
it looked nice and as if we had more?” 

“Oh, you mean parsley,” laughed his 
mother. “Yes, I’m going to grow some 
this year, and we'll try to have it ev- 
ery day so you will not call it the fix- 
up plant.” 

Parsley is useful both as a flavoring 
and asa garnish. It should have a rich 
soil to grow the leaves, well up out of 
the dirt; small, dirty leaves are neith- 


er wholesome nor decorative. Sow in 
March, May and July for a succession 
of plants, and a window box in the 


house provides a quantity for the win- 
ter months. Sow thinly, and when well 
up, thin in the row, giving room for the 
plant to make a luxuriant growth. Get 
a variety which is well curled. A lady 
with a small garden plot devoted to 
flowers made a very pretty effect with 


a border ot parsely around one bed, 
and one of curly lettuce around others. 
Carrots kept company with nastur- 
tiums and gladioli. She said she had 
as much pleasure from the beautiful 
leaves of these plants as from their 


edible qualities. 

Parsley does make a small dish seem 
more abundant, and, as the small boy 
said, “fixed up.” 


Mother’s Day 


The second Sunday in May has been 





set apart as a day in which we honor 


the mothers, not only one’s own mother | 


all 


our military, 


We 


naval and political heroes 


but mothers. pay tribute to 


—this comparatively new is 


holiday 
designed to pay tribute to motherhood. 
“My 


would be 


son, never go anywhere 


you 





ashamed to take 


your mother 


—never associate with anyone you 
would not wish to introduce to your 


mother—never say anything you would 
be ashamed to say to your mother, nor 
listen to you would not wish 
her to hear,” the farewell caution 
given to many a boy on leaving home. 
No boy ever went astray who heeded 
caution. <A good influ- 
ence is not for one day only, it is for- 
ever. Children may disregard her 
wishes while lives, but when she 
is gone, When her loving heart no long- 
er finds excuses for their transgres- 
sions, then her influence becomes 
stronger, reaching out from the grave 
to purify and up®ft, to strengthen the 
weak impulses and broaden the life. 

The observance of Mothers’ Day is 
indicated by wearing a white carnation 
in memory of the mother who has 
passed on, and a red carnation for the 
mother who living. Other white 
flowers are usetl to mark the day, but 
the white carnation the Mothers’ 
Day emblem. 

Mothers’ Dev is a day on which the 
absent children should write long let- 
ters home to their parents, letters that 
contain more than, “How are you? I 
am all right. Love to you and father. 
Good-bye.” But don’t write to your 
or anyone else, during a fit of 
blues. The cause of depression 


stories 
is 
mother’s 


this 


she 


is 


is 


mother, 
the 


| doubtless will have disappeared before 


she receives your letter, and she will 
be troubled without cause. 

On Mothers’ Day, honor the _ best 
mother that ever lived, your own, by 
wearing a white carnation. 

Hiere’s to the white carnation: wear it 
on Mothers’ Day; 
Flowers that bloom for mother, win- 


some and gallant and gay. 


Flowers of perfect flowers 


sweetness, 





for hut and hall— 
Iiere’s to the white carnation, and to 
mother, our Best of All. 
—Margaret EF. Sangster. 
“There would be no fear for the 
chil if it were known that the 
t of the mother was ever in 





ir minds We may render society 
ereater service than to do our part 
in the effort to keep this thought con- 
spicuous and to make it fashionable 
for the kilted boy and the gray-haired 
man to unite in a public tribute to 
‘Nature’s Loving Proxy.’ I would like 
-early in the morning of that day— 
to pin upon the lapel of my coat a mod- 
est flower of purest white, and then to 
send to the hospital, to the orphanage, 
or to the Home {for the Friendless, a 

















Dandy 72-page 
Cook Book 
mailed Free to 
any address on 
receipt of five 
cents in stamps 
to cover cost of 
mailing. Send 
for it today. 








one-half less expense. 
year-’round cook-stove, 


isa wonder. Eliminates the dirt, dust 
and delay of using coal. More heat 
units than gas or gasoline and minus 
their odor. Perfectly safe. 

Lights on the instant, producing a 
true blue flame. Boils, broils, bakes, 
roasts or toasts. 

Handy to get 


at. Easy to operate. 








The Comforts of the 
Brought Home to the Farm 


Installa NEW reRFECTION Oil Cook-Stove, Madam, and imme- 
diately transform your kitchen into a City Kitchen, with all the con- 
venience and efficiency afforded by gasoline or gas but with one-third to 
The handy Cabinet Shelf makes it an all-the- 


ew Perfection 
Oil Cook-stove 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(AN INDIANA CORPORATION) 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Write for book. 
let which illus- 
trates and dee 
scribes all mod- 
els of the NEW 
PERFECTION 
Oil Cook- Stove 
as well as full 
equipment. 








Giy Kitchen 


Two minutes to install. No flue nor 
stove pipe. 

Equipped with the new oilreservoir 
and indicator; and with or without 
portable oven, cabinet shelf,odorless 
broiler, special toaster, aluminum 
pan cake griddle. 

Cost—surprisingly small. Ask your 
dealer for demonstration and prices. 








sweet carnation or a royal hearted rose 
to give a little joy to those with whom 
a little joy goes far. And I would like 
to do this in the name of all the moth- 
ers living, and in the name of all the 
mothers dead; to do it as a tribute to 
the mother of my own boys, and in 
sweet remembrance of the gentle soul 
who taught me in the long ago that, as 
the mother’s love passeth all under- 
standing, so the mother’s hope knows 
no limits—so the mother’s faith is as 
imperishable as the stars.”—Richard 
L. Metcalf. 





.* . 
White Spots on Furniture 
A subscriber writes: 

“Iam writing you to ask what will 
remove white spots from furniture. 
Our household fairy left a very wet 
wash rag on a good chair. I have read 
that olive oil may be used, but could 
not find the recipe and did not know 
just how to apply it.” 

Camphor will remove the white spot. 
As soon as the spot disappears rub 
with oil. A hot iron held above the 
spot will also cause it to fade. 








And 
Gas 


Direct to You™ ** 


Kalamazoo ranges make happy housewives— 
get the big Kalamazoo catalogue that proves 
Kalamazoo convenience — economy—handsome 
appearance. Latest features—oven thermometer, 
giass oven doors, etc. Astonishingly liberal offer, 
Kalamazoo stoves and ranges are 


Easy to Try—Easy to Buy 


We give you 80 Days’ Free Trial—860 Daye’ 
Approval Test. You get the absolute factory 
price. You save from #5 to #40, It’s all the 
same tous whether you send all cash or make 
small payments. We ship the day your order 
comes. We pay freight right to your station. 
Get our big illustrated book of 400 atyles and 
sizes of stoves. Read the 6100,.000 Bank Bond 


eS \CeVceviite WAUY) 


“rade Mark 
Registered 








Guarantee, Ask for Catalogue No. 116 today. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
We also make Furnaces and Gas Stoves. Special | 
Catalocue on request. H 


| 





WASH BY POWER 


Let the A. B.C. Power Washer do 
all your washing 2 weeks FREE. You 
will then never go back to the scrub 
board or hand power washer. The 
A. B. C. makes washing so easy. No 
headache, backache or tired feet. 
Use any % H. P. gas or gasoline 
engine or electric motor. The 


A.B.C. Power Washer 


is recognized everywhere as the best washer 
made. It is the Original All Steel Frame 
Power Washer with Sliding Power Wringer. 

Simple, durable, dependable. Our14 Day 
FREE Trial proves its marked superiority. 
Low price, Liberal Guarantee. Write today 
for description and FREE Trial Offer. 


ALTORFER BROS. CO. 
pt. 124 Roanoke, Ill. 













WAINE 
YSTEM 
Gasoline Lighting 


Light your home. Our system 
sate and economical. Cheaper tl 
kerosene and saves the housewife 
the worry and bother of clea) 

- and filling lamps. Makes the m 
¥ ] rl} ? 








“~ periect id only has t 
looked afte a@amoiuth. Syste 
*installed in homes, ce} I 








and public buildings. 

Write for folder and full parti 
lars sent free. Agents wanted. 
Swaine Gasoline Lighting Co 

217 Court Ave., Des Moines, Ia 











that Pay. #561,530 ma 
clients. Patent hook. *’% 


{ 
1¢ 


and How to Invent—Pro 
Fortunes in Patents’’ FREE. 112-page Guide. F 
VROOMAN, Patent Atty., 840 F St., Washington, 1 





I make traps for catching po 

gophers. Write for free book 
A. F. RENKEN. 

Box 52, Kramer, Ne! 
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Please mention this paper when writing 
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Joseph in Prison 
es on the Sabbath School Les- 
c¢ xr May 4, 1913. Genesis, 40. 
d, Genesis, 40:9-23.) 


eo? 


.d the chief butler told his dream 
to seph, and said to him, In my 
gream, behold, a vine was before me; 
1 and in the vine were three branch- 
es id it was as though it budded, 
! ts blossoms shot forth; and the 
qdusiers thereof brought forth ripe 
s: (11) and Pharaoh’s cup was 

hand; and I took the grapes, 
pressed them into Pharaoh’ s cup, 
[ gave the cup into Pharaoh’s 
(12) And Joseph said unto him, 


Ti is the interpretation of it: the 
branches are three days; (13) 
yet within three days shall Pharaoh 


» thy head, and restore thee unto 
office: and thou shalt give Phara- 
o's cup into his hand, after the for- 
manner when thou wast his but- 
(14) But have me in thy remem- 
I e when it shall be weil with 
t and show kindness, I pray thee, 
u me, and make mention of me un- 
to Pharaoh, and bring me out of this 

(15) for indeed I was stolen 
out of the land of the Hebrews: 
re also have I done nothing that 


tl should put me into the dungeon. 
(1 And when the chief baker saw 
tl the interpretation was good, he 
St unto Joseph, I also was in my 
dream, and, behold, three baskets of 
v bread was on mv head: (17) 
a in the uppermost basket there 
v all manner of baked food for 
Piaraoh; and the birds did eat them 
out of the basket upon my head. (18) 
A Joseph interpreted it and said, 
Tl is the interpretation thereof: the 
t] baskets are three days: (19) 
a in yet three days shall Pharaoh 
lift up thy head from off thee, and 
shall hang thee on a tree; and the 
birds shall eat thy flesh from off thee. 
(2 And it came to pass the third 
ai which was Pharaoh’s birthday, 
tl he made a feast unto all his ser- 


vants; and he lifted up the head of 
the chief butler and the head of the 
chief baker among his servants. (21) 
And he restored the chief butler unto 
utlership again; and he gave the 
( nto Pharaoh's hand: (22) but he 
j d the chief baker: as Joseph 
had interpreted to them. (23) Yet 
C not the chief butler remember 
Joseph, but forgat him.” 
it the uniform verdict of childhood, 
th and age for centuries past is to 
considered of any value, Joseph is 
most interesting and delightful 
ely human character in the whole 
nge of sacred history. He appears 
as the petted, if not spoiled, child 
in aged father, the child of the only 
he chose with his own full con- 
t, unfortunately put forward as the 
sssible head of the tribe, and a 
imer of dreams, not in the sense 
which his brothers used the phrase, 
yet as we use it, but in the sense 
t his mind was singularly open to 
nmunications from the other world. 
he injudiciously told his dreams 
his father and brothers may well be 
down to youth and inexperience 
human nature. Like other young 
s, he gained experience rapidly, if 
chly, when thrown out upon the 
ld. This youthful folly and his 
l-hearted policy of transferring the 
re land of the country under stress 
amine into the hands of the king, 
the main blemishes in a character 
mmmonly faultless. 
was indeed sudden and violent 
trensition for this lad of about eight- 
€ from the position of a princeling 
i alestine to that of a slave in Egypt. 
re was good stuff in him, much 
beter than in any of his brothers, else 
ould not have done two things: 
hanely, made the best of a peculiarly 
i condition and kept a firm grip 
is faith in the God of his fathers, 
hich he and his family were al- 
the sole exponents. Fortunately, 
Ss we had better say, providential- 
is nurchaser, Potiphar, was a 
judge of human nature, and saw 


a ee 





svothserantryace ease ao 
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that there was something extraordi- 
nary in this “comely and well favored 
slave. We suppose that then as now, 
every employer was looking very earn- 
estly for faithful and capable subor- 
dinates, and that then as now ability 
generally went to the front. He gave 
Joseph an opportiinity, of which the 
latter took advantage, and in a few 
years (the record does not say how 
many) Joseph became the absolutely 
trusted manager of his household. 
That he clung fast to the faith of 
his fathers and the teachings of the 
old home is seen in his resistance to 
that temptation to which good looking 
young men are most liable, and in this 
case coming in the most dangerous 
form. He had seen enough of the ef- 
fects of unbridled lust in his father’s 
family to warn him of the danger of 
Violating the precepts of his old home, 
and he took the only wise course in 
dealing with that temptation: namely, 
to run away from it. Some tempta- 
tions are best met openly and boldly; 
in the temptation to licentiousness the 
only safety lies in flight. The under- 
lying motive in all was, “I fear God,” 
not the god of Egypt, but of Abraham. 
It may be wondered why it Was 
that Joseph, as the overseer, or head 
servant in the house, and evidently 
having control over the food supplies 








of the household, should be brou 
into personal contact with the 
tress of the house. The archeologists 


on this matter, 
showing that ir >se houses the food 
and other suppli family stores, 
so to speak, were kept in an addition 
to the house, to which access could 
be had only through the living rooms. 
This was probably for the purpose of 
guarding against theft. It vas there- 
fore evidently in the discharge of his 
duties as overseer that the tempta- 
tion was offered to Joseph, a “comely 
and well-favored” young man. 

He was lied about, of course; the 
silly woman could do nothing else. 
There is good ground for suspecting 
hat Potiphar guessed at the true state 
* the case, and allowed the youthful 
slave to lie in prison rather than bring 
him to trial, which would ine witably 
result in a court scandal. How long he 
remained in prison is not known. He 
was probably about eighteen years old 
be he came to Egypt, and thirty 
wh he became its ruler. These 
tw i years were spent in the service 
of Potiphar and the other unnamed 
captain of the guard. 

3ut the Lord Jehovah, his father’s 
God, was with Joseph; and when the 
Lord is with a man, as he always is 
With men who are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake and make the best 
of it without complaining or becoming 
soured, he need have little fear of 
prison walls. 3ut Jehovah was with 
Joseph and showed kindness unto him, 
and gave him kindness in the sight of 
the keeper of the prison.” He gradu- 
ally rose from one position of trust to 
another, until he became in fact deputy 
jailer of this prison, in which the more 
notable prisoners, or the “king’s pris- 
oners,” were accustomed to be con- 
fined. This would never have taken 
place if Joseph had been one of those 
young men who fret and worry be- 
cause they have suffered wrong and in- 
justice, or who complain ‘when they 
are put under severe trial that there 
is something wrong with the govern- 
ment or the universe. In prison, as 
theretofore in bondage, Joseph made 
the best of the situation and cheer- 
fully bided his time, waiting for provi- 
dential vindication. He seems to have 
had his great-grandfather’s abiding 
faith that the Judge of all the earth 
would do right, and while vindicating 
His own, would work out through him 
His grand and far-reaching plans. The 

h 


have thrown li 





s—the 





man who frets, worries or complains 
under adversity shows is lack of 
faith in the Divine government. The 
man who takes the law into his own 
hands, and undertakes to avenge his 
own wrongs, thereby asserts that he 
thinks himself more competent to gov- 
orn the world than God Himself. Jo- 
seph did neither. He made the best of 
a bad situation and waited patiently 








We know OCCIDENT will 
make good in your kitchen. 


It is a serious matter to 
bee an unconditional money- 

ack guarantee in every sack 
of flour. 








OCCIDENT Flour is made exclu- 
sively from First Choice of the most 
valuable bread wheats grown. The 
OCCIDENT way of washing and 
scouring the wheat and purifying the 
flour by wonderful modern ma- 
chinery is the most thorough and 
costly in use in all the world. 

Because of this extra quality and 
cleanlinessOCCIDENT makes better 
bread and more loaves to every 
sack than any other flour. 


Send for Our Free Booklet, ‘‘Better Baking.’’ 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 





oceraen 


If OCCIDENT Flour were 
like other flours we could not 
make such a guarantee. But 


OCCIDENT is different. 


Won’t you test one one sack on 
our Money Back Guarantee? 


Costs More—Worth It 

OCCIDENT costs you only a few 
cents more than other flour, but 
it is the most economical flour you 
can bake with. The bread keeps 
moist, sweet and fresh longer than 
other bread. This saves work and 
tuel, for you can bake a double batch 
at a time and bake less often. Itis 
very easy to prove this and we pay 
for the flour if you’re not satisfied. 























When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ 


The sink, the taps, the kitchen 
cutlery, the cooking utensils, 
the floors and the woodwork— 
all need Old Dutch Cleanser, 
if you wish them kept spotless 
and hygienically clean. Old 
Dutch Cleanser routs out the 
grease, grime, water stains and 
rust in a jiffy. Does it with- 
out a fuss ora muss. Does it 
economically—a little goes a 
long way. Keeps the hands 
soft and white — free from 
kitchen stains. 


Many uses and full directions 
on large Sifter Can — 10c. 


Farmer. 
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Buy Your LAST 
Separator FIRST. 


If you have ne 
separator d¢ 
les y, only to 
need and ar 

1achine. If 

out or unsat 
rator, ] 
time invest: n¢ 


Great Western 


ver owned a 
buy cCare- 
th at you 
aly £0 
veaworn 

actory sepa- 
r next be a life- 
nt. Geta 
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$10 to $15 
er cow peryear. Our 
is} vy Write for it 
Address 


Rock Island Plow Co. 
Second Ave., Roch Island, Ill. 





The Hand Cranked 


Separator is Doomed 
Wherever Ten Cows Are ~ 


AUTOMATIC © 


Cream penreguagh 


Separator 
Combine 





TO - 
Veitefercetales \4 





MATIC." 
Standard Separator Co. ™!™AUKER, Wis. 











Our lumber expert just picked up a snap in 
good silo material which enables us to make a 
price on Champion silos while they last that 
is way down to rock bottom. A price 
that’s never been made before. To get 
in on this snap means quick action. 





Is the best known and the most satis 
factory silo made. Has solid steel in- 
terlocking door frame, malleable lugs, 
combination latch and ladder. Solid 
steel anchors, heavy steel inside hoops 
and other important improvements. 
Write for Full Particulars 
Get catalog free and special bargain 
price on a silo that’s giving satisfac- 
tion to thousands. 

Our Very Best Proposition. Read 
Some of your neighbors also want silos. Tell them 
of this offer. Get together. Write us when you will 
be ready. We will send a man or write you — 
our combination praposition. Act Ad 


now 
WESTERN SILO CO, 15 11th St, DES MOINES, i0WA 


/Calves Without Milk, 


ich as the milk 




















Cost only half as mt 


Taised calves. » iwcrease your 
profits by using j 
Blatchford's Calf } Meal 














‘fect milk 





tr best since 1800. 
Wr te today for free 
book, How to Reise 
Calves."". Your name and ad- 
dress on a postal is enough. 
Blatchford's 

Calf Meal 

Factory 


Waukegan, 111 











ON YOUR 


SAVE *50 encine 


Buy your Gasoline Engine direct ‘ 
from the factory witha postage .F 
Stamp—at least get posted on 
our 6-year Guarantee And Money- 
wh ing p rice = Write for free 
rial offer and cetalog. tate style and size wanted. 
WITTE IRON WORKS CO., :;: 0 Oakland Av.,KansasCity,Mo. 
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for his vindication, It came, perhaps, ees - 


sooner than he expected, and in a way 












that he could never have foreseen. 

The reigning Pharaoh had trouble 

vith his chief butler and chief baker 
(what the trouble was does not matter 
to us), and put them in Joseph’s 
prison, where they were under his 
special care. Some time afterwards 
in the same night each of them 
dreamed a dream, and, of course, told 
each other about it in the morning. 
The similarity of the two dreams im- 
pressed them, the more so because it 
was believed in those days that future 
events were revealed by the higher 
powers in dreams 

They were more troubled be- 
cause, being in prison, they did not 
have access to the court magician ‘ 
interpreters of dreams. As Joseph 
went his nds he noticed leir de- 
pression, id, “Wherefore look ye 
so sad 2” They told him I 

roubles. Joseph had en enough ot 

imbu ry ¢ e court magicians 
—and said, in effect That need not 
ro 1. 7 f lows know noth- 
yhout drea ( t} r inter 

on. The God yn 1 worship, Jeh 

) ° ] er ( < 
Tell me, 1 ’ ir d 

it ' ’ yttuble te 101 in pr 1 

or J oval ( ym. JOS \ r- 
‘ n | + id 

d. i 1 of t d im 

> ya read the lesson, 
d l ient. Joseph id 
ich cont ) corre ot 
t at he | ( e groul ol i= 
ors rende | t e butl submit 
his to |} raoh. In other words, 
he ¢ 0] ard in a higher court 
on e sal inciple that Paul ap- 
pealed to Caesar. Very touc x is his 
allusion to his old Hebrew home and 
to s inn e of all guilt And of 
course in his prosperity the chief but- 
ler 10 ta yout Je ! This, too, 
S yun ne ‘ 

Three p s in this lesson should 
impress themselves upon. young and 
old: First, the Lord often allows His 
children to be unjustly accused and 
persecuted as if guilty, for the specifie 
purpose of bringing out their latent 
strength. “But we also rejoice in our 
tribulation: knowing that tribulation 


worketh stead and steadtast- 
ness approvedness; and approvedness, 


hope: and hope putteth not to shame.” 


lastness; 


(Romans, 5:3-4.) It is safe to say that 
Joseph would never have become the 
strong man he was had he not been 


sold in Egypt and afterwards cast into 
prison. These trials transformed the 
pampered and very likely spoiled boy 
into a resolute and self-reliant man. 
Second,. the Lord will in due time 
vindicate His own, if they have faith 
in Him as the just and righteous Judge 
of all the earth. “Rest in Jehovah, and 
wait patiently for him. Fret not thy- 
self because of him who prospereth in 
the way, because of the man who 
bringeth wicked devices to pass.” 
“When a man’s ways please the Lord, 
he maketh even his enemies to be at 
peace with him.” Joseph’s exaltation 
by Pharaoh was a far more convincing 
proof of his integrity than any trial, 
which would have put a stain upon the 
children, if indeed there were any, of 
the Wife of a high official in Egypt, and 
ended in a court scandal. The best of 


men often suffer wrong; but in due 
time, if they have faith in the Just 
One, He will bring out their righteous- 


ness as the noonday, and give them a 
secure place in the confidence of their 
fellowmen. 

Third, the wise course in adversity 
is to make the best of it by performing 
faithfully as unto the Lord the work 
or duty that lies directly before us. It 
safe to say that Joseph, the slave, 
would never have become the trusted 
rvant of Potiphar if he had not per- 
formed to the best of his ability the 
services that lay directly before him; 
would he have become deputy 
jailer if he had not first won the repu- 


is 


Sé 


nor 





tation of “trusty.” 
Logical. 
The governor of Maine was at the 


school and was te 
people of different 


ling the pupils what th 
states were called. 
“Now,”’ he said, ‘‘the people Indi- 
ana are called ‘Hoosiers’; the people from 
North Carolina ‘Tar Heels’: the people 
from Michigan we know as ‘Michigan- 
ders’ Now what little boy or girl can 
tell me what the people of Maine are 
called?” 
“IT know,” 
“Well, 
governor. 
“Maniacs 


from 


said a little girl. 
what are we called?” asked the 

















Farmer Onswon 
on Cream 
Separators 


Talk No. 2—Close Skimming 


how I saved $35.00 by 
3eatrice Separator. 






















idy told 
rh grad 


|’ ve alrez 


buying the hig 





e 
















But price alone did not control me. I 
saved the $35.00 and got every good 
feature that you get in any separator. 
Take the most important point of all, close 
kimming. My Beatrice gets all the cream. 
Time and again | them up separately. The Beatrice 
= have tested it, I has the advantage on every one of 
Ser. let the skimmed them. Watch for my next 
VS) milk stand for 24 aa: a 
or 36 hours, even But right ben I want to say the ti 
A until it gets to be Beatrice Separa tor Is a wonder for - 
wlaliber. nd J keeping “always in order.”” Noth- 1 
never find even a ing ever seems to go wrong. And ‘ 
trace of cream on it. That’s close if repairs or extra parts are needed o 


enough skimming for me. you can get them quick at a much ‘ 
lower price than on other separat 

There are a lot of other importz : A 

Phe oer pie es ' ant My advice: Talk to a Beatrice ci 

things easy Cleaning, Dig Capacity, dealer, or write direct to the manu- 

durability, etc. I want to take facturer. Address nearest office. 





BEATRICE CREAMERY COMPANY 


Lincoln, Neb. 





Cricago.411. Des Moines, Ia. Dubuque, Ia. 








The Des Moines Silo is alw ware a year ahead of 
any other silo on the market. Our last years 
alog told of all the fe ataee that are being 
as new this season, while our this year's 
‘lls of new features that have been 
~d in our factory and on our farms dur- 

ing the past season. These new features Can be 
had only on the Des Moines. This year the 
development is the base anchor which completes 
ple anchor system which, with the inside hoops, holds the Des Motnes a3 
rock under all ¢ onditions 
of these Des Moines Silos were shipped to all parts of the United States 
More orders were received than could be filled in time for early fall fill- 
ing, soitis to your ad tage to place your ordersearly. We have on hand more 
than three million and a half feet of Silo lumber which is thoroughly seasoned and 
already creosoted. 
Write for the story of the Des Moines Silo, Book sent free. 


DES MOINES SILO & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
509 New York Avenue Des Moines, Iowa. 
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It PAYS to CLIP 


Horses, Mulesand Cows. They are 
healthier and render better service. 
When the heavy coat that hoids 
the wet sweat and dirt is removed, 
they are more easily kept clean, 
look better, get more good from 
their feed and are better in every 
way. The best and most generally 
used clipper is the 


Stewart Ball Bearing 
Clipping Machine 


It turns easier, clips faster and 
closer and stays sharp longer than 
any other. Gears are all file hard 
and cut from solid steel bar. They 
are enclosed, protected and run in 
oil; little friction 

little wear. Has 

six feet of 

new style 
easy run- 
ning flex- 



























and get longer, better wool that } 
will bring the highest price. GX 
Yon can easily net from 15¢ to See more on 
every sheep you shear witha Stewart No. 9 Machine. 
Don’t labor with hand ehears, in the old, hard, sweaty 
way. Don’t have aching, swollen wrists. Don’t scar 
— disfigure your sheep with uneven shearing and 
poll the: _— 1 with second cuts. Take off the fleece 
ly in one unbroken blanket witha 


Stowart Ho. 9 Ball Bearing 
Sheari ng Machine 


It’s the most perfect hand operated shearing machine 
ever devised. Has ball bearings in every part where 
friction or wear occurs. Hasa ball bontiae shearing 
head of the latest improved Stewart pattern. 
Complete, including four combs and four cutters 

of the celebra Stewart quality $11.50. Get one 
from your desler, or send @2 and we wili ship C.O.D. for 
balance, isfaction ~~ Cata’ 

Shearing and Horse C! ng anes FREE, 
CHICAGO FLEXIOLe SH co. 

cui Caco, LL. 




























639 La Salle Ave 








Bovee’s Compound Horizontal Furnaces 


At Manufacturer’s Prices 


Save 40 per cent of fuel and cost. Burn perfectly coal or ‘00d 


16-inch doors. Heavy coal grates—large combustion chamber—comy ound 
radiator. : 
Long travel of heat. Easy to operate. Most practical heating plarmt 10? 


all buildings, especially for farm use. 
Will soon save cost in fuel. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS, 


Write for particula 


195 8th St, WATERLOO, 














Issues Thirty-Day Policies 
Insuring Mares Against Dezth 
From Foaling. 


Indiana ol Ohio 


ae 


a= 





















. ANNUAL. POLICIES WRITTEN ON 
Live Stock HORSES, MULES AND CATTL'. | J0 
Insurance Company DEATH FROM ANY CAUSE — 
Call on Nearest Agent or Write Home Office, Crawfordsville, Ind. Ne 
When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces ’ Farmer. oz 
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Labor: More Milk 


YOU CAN CARE FORA 
HUNDRED COWS WITH 


LOUDEN DAIRY 
BARN EQUIPMENTS 
EASIER THAN A DOZENWITHOUT THEM. 

ir cows will give enough extra milk to 
r : the equipments in a few months. On 
rs of the biggest dairy farms in the world 
(his increase was 21%. 
Louden’s STALLS and STANCHIONS 


anitary, Simple, strong and handsome. 





Keep the cows comfortable, healthy and 
ented so they will do their best. 











Used by the U. S. Government 
and by more big, successful dairy 
farmers and breeders than any ff 
other. Low in price and per- 
manent. Remember: these are the only 
really sanitary stalls. GUARANTEED to 

ssess more advantages than any others. 
See them at your dealer's or write us for 
catalog and full information. we 

Write for our FREE PLANS SZRVICE 
for your new barn, or for remodeling your fh 
old one. State how many head and what Ralf 
kind of stock you wish to stable. Complete FE 
catalog Free. Write today. SE 


Louden Machinery Co., | * 
Ss West Broadway, FAIRFIELD, IOWA. §-: - 
































VERNIER SILOS 


Pan Profitable 


and 
Satisfactory 






Good features includea 
patented 


COLLAPSIBLE DOOR 


the latest outin Silo doors. Is 
easy to operate and ex- 
cludes the air. If you are 
having spoiled silage around 
the doors. we have the cure. 
Write us for illustrated circu- 
lars. Address 


: canna? VERNIER MFG. CO. 
A hehe ye” Dept. B, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 








=. 2 es 
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THE 


Challenge Silo 


has more points of real merit 
than any other silo on the 
market. A few of these are 
—the galvanized channel 
steel door frame, bottom and 
top anchors, inside top brace, 
secure and dependable door 
locks, ete. Don’t buy a Silo 
until you have investigated 
the CHALLENGE. 

Catalogue No. 60 sent upon 
request. Address 


Challenge Company 


: {29 River Street 
BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 








.aPump Grind Saw 


Made for 
Hard Use 
Wood Mills Are Best 
Engines Are Simple 


Saw Frames, 





Feed Grinders 
Steel Tanks 


Ca‘alogues Free Agents Wanted 
Perkins Wind Mill & Engine Co. 


Est. 1850, 125 Main St., Mishawaka, Ind. 


HAY 


Ship your hay to 
ALBERT MILLER & COMPANY 
192 N. Clark St., Chicago 


Larzest handlers of hay in the middlewest. 


(PROFIT IN PROTEIN 
Aiivdés Feeding Tankage 


(55 per cent Protein) 


Yorkshire’ Meat Meal {°° per se" 
Write for Circular, 


JOHN MORRELL & CO., OTTUMWA, IOWA 


~J. KOUNS’ Steel Stackers 


LOADERS and BARN FILLERS 
{ Are S r \ 
oa, , 





























perior t | Others. 
ET ME SHOW Yor 


L 
KOUNS, Salina, Kansas 

















THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered 





























County Breeding and Testing 
Associations 


To Waliaces’ Farmer: 


I send you the constitution and by- 
laws of the Fayette County Holstein 
Breeders’ Association, which was or- 
ganized recently. As this is the first 


association of its kind in Iowa, it might 
be well to have it appear in the agri- 
cultural press, in order that other lo- 
calities may get suggestions from it. 

has a large number 
breeders, and the men 
making very creditable im- 


Fayette county 
of Holstein 
have been 


se 


provements in their individual herds. 
However, Mr. H. W. Gleim, of Arling- 
ton, conceived the idea that more could 


be accomplished by a_  coéperative 
movement, and acting upon this idea, 
several meetings were held and the or- 
ganization formed. 

You will notice the many objects to 
be attained, by reading the constitu- 
tion and by-laws. Its main object is 
to assist the breeders of this locality 
in getting dairy stock in a practical 
manner, to encourage the of 
cows, and the extermination of all con- 
tagious diseases. 

It was my privilege, together with 
Doctor O. P. Thompson, state milk in- 
spector, and Professor R. A. Cave, to 
attend the organization meeting and 
address the members. It was one of 
the most enthusiastic meetings that we 
have held, and a large attendance was 
present. 

At the close of the meeting, a cow 
testing association formed and 
steps taken to protect the organization 
in every way. 


testing 


Was 


State Dairy Expert. 


















Article 1.—Section 1.—The name < 
association shall be the Fayet ( 
Ho!stein-Fri Bre "4 

s 9 'T} bj 
shali be the codperation in breeding 
and better Holstein-Friesi cattle, 
the establishment of Fayette county asa 
center for high-class Holsteins, and the 
projection and coer rn ¢ annual co- 
Operative @ ¢ rs’ ¢ ignment sale 
and a codperative cow tes association. 

Article 2.—Section association 


an tnat 


1 sire in their 


shall be comyp« use 


a registered Holstein-F 








and are act 
purpose of 
Holsteins, 


sian herd un 


herds 








entitled 





to every privilege 
all the offices shal 
members of that ¢ 
See. 3.—The offi 
shall be a 
retary, treasurer, and 





president 








rectors, of which the 
president, secretary, treasurer, 
dent of the board of directors, who snall 
be chosen at the first meeting f the 
board following each annual eting 
shall constitute the exec v mmittee 
Sec. 1—Application fer membership 
shall be made to the executive committee, 
and if the application meets their ap- 
proval, it shall be put to a vote of the 
association. A majority vote shall admit 
the applicant upon payment of dues 
See. 5.—The majoerit: executive 
committee and the ass shall have 





the power to expe! 
in their judgment they 


" whenever 















best interests of the do 
Sec. 6.—The busine asseciation 
shall be vested in ‘ mit- 
tee with the exceptions as ated aAr- 
ticle 3S of and three of 
their member é ity to 





calla 

Sec. 
shall be 
nominations 
ballot, at the 




















the Fri lay nearest if Ree 
ber of each year. f meeting 
for the succeeding vear ve chosen 
by the me at the g 
by majority vote. 
Article —Se n 1.- 
shal! hold n ] le ¢ 
two breeders’ t 
under tne meé 
the secretary or iat wt shail 
> manag of th sale, and cf a commit- 





hree chosen hy the board of di- 





| 





rectors at the first meeting of the board 
following the annual meeting. 
No grade Holstein-Friesian shall be 


al- 








lowed in the sale bred outside of Fayette 

county following the date of January 1, 

1918, except any Hol ins of any Class 
raised by members of the association. 

All expenses of the sale sha be borne 

ticipants pro rata, who shall be 

engaged in breeding Hol- 


cattle. 
i manager 
mission of 215 
ceipts, and 


nd all 
expenses 








nwwed a com- 
gross 


advertising 


shall be all 
per cent 


incidental 


of the re- 
ana 
Which he shall deem 


necessary, 





and which shall be approved by the sales 
committee. 

Sec. 2.—The association shall provide 
for a committee of three chosen by the 
board of directors at the first meeting 
the board following the annual meeting, 
to project and control all cow testing as- 
sociations formed along the line of the 


plan outlined in lowa experiment station 





extension bulletin No. 7. 

All members of the committee must be 
men interested in the cow testing move- 
ment. 

The secretary of the association shall 
be a member ex-officio of this committee, 
and shall attend to the clerical work of 
the association, for which he shall re- 
ceive a moderate wage, set by the com- 
mittee. 

Article 4.—This association shall issue 
a monthly bulletin containing one cut of 
some animal in the county, a tabulated 


result of the cow tests, and some appro- 
priate reading matter, under the direc- 
tion and management of the secretary, 
the first copy of which shall be a printed 
copy of the list of charter members, the 
constitution and by-laws, and a report of 
the Maynard meeting. 

The expense of this bulletin, including 
a moderate wage for the secretary-editor, 
set by the board of directors at 
first meeting following the annual meet- 
ing, shall be borne by the association. 

Each member of the association shall 
be allowed two copies of the Bulletin 
Monthly, and any amount additional that 
he may wish at a cost of per 
copy, providing 
before bulletin goes 

Article 4.—This constitution may be 
altered or amended by a two-thirds vote 
of the active members present at the an- 


their 








5 cents 
his request is entered 
to press. 


the 





nual meeting, providing that a copy of 
the proposed amendments or al ons 
shall have been mailed to each membe 
at least two weeks before the meeting 








BY-LAWS. 








tary: 4, reports of committees: unfin- 
ished business; 6, new business; 7, elec- 
tion of officers. 

Article 2.—Membership Dues.—Annual 
membership dues shall be $2, and an as- 
sessment made at any meeting on rec- 
ommendation of the association’s execu- 
tive committee. 

Article Government of Meetings.— 


Meetings shall be governed by Roberts’ 
Rules of Order 

Article } Firm Memberships.—Firm 
memberships may have representation in 
the association upon the payment of the 
membership fees, provided that only one 
vote be allowed each firm, any repre- 
sentative of said firm being allowed one 
vote. 

Article 5 \mendments.—These by- 
laws may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present at any an- 
nual or speci meeting called for that 
purpose, provided that copy of the pro- 
posed amendments shall have been maile 


to each member at least two weeks befure 
the meeting 


Straight Fern, a 


Record for Guernsey. 





Guernsey cow, has broken all records for 
Guernseys in Minnesota. In one year the 
cow produced 395 pounds of butter fat 


which is equivalent 
ter. The record is 
Granger record. 


to 695 pounds of but- 
the official! Minnesota 


Cost of Butter Fat.—Cow Tester H. D 
Wetherell, Somerset county, Mo., report- 
ing sixteen herds of ninety-five milking 
cows in all, finds the average feed cost for 
one pound of butter fat 22 cents. Highest 
cost was 39 cents in one herd and the 
lowest 11.7 cents in another herd. 

Dried Potatoes.—The growing recogni- 
tion of the value of dried potatoes for cat- 
tle feeding purposes is reflected in the in- 
crease in the number of establishments in 
Germany in which the various potato 
products are prepared. The use of dried 
potatoes as food for cattle arose from the 
impossibility of feeding raw potatoes with- 
out causing certain forms of sickness It 


was equally impossible to boil large quan- 


tities without heavy investment for spe- 
cially constructed boiling apparatus, anid 
in any event raw potatoes can be pre- 


€ 
only. hnx- 
in the drie 


served during a limited time 
periments prove that potatoes 
state are excellent fodder, with highl 
nutritive qualities, and are digested as 
readily as the best feeding materials 
tatoes are a drug on the market in Ger- 





Article 1.—Order of Business.—1, Read- | many and large quantities of them are 
ing of the minutes of previous meeting; used for making alcoho] and other pur- 
2, report of treasurer; report of secre- | Poses. 











Ny 


nek 
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Three cows anda 











DE LAVAL separator 


will make more money than 
four cows with gravity setting 


Thousands upon thousands of cow owners have already proved 
this statement; any experienced dairyman will verify it for you. 
With such a big saving it is hard to understand why any cow 
owner should try to get along without a De Laval Cream Separator. 
If you are selling cream or making butter, and have no sepa- 
rator, or else an inferior machine, we know if we could put a 
De Laval on your place we would be doing you a personal favor. 
If you haven’t a separator don’t make the mistake of starting 


with a ** cheap”’ or inferior machine. 


When you do buy a sepa- 


rator—as sooner or later you surely will—be sure to get the best 


—the De Laval. 


Remember, you can’t make money by trying to save money 


in the purchase price of a cream separator. 


A De Laval costs 


only a little more than the cheapest and will save you twice as 
much and last five to ten times as long as other separators. 


THE De Lavat SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





SAN FRANCISCO 





SEATTLE 


750 (22) 
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Make Your Mark 
Digging Ditches 


ditehi ess is waiting for 


! jin cncainedl y tha 
you n’t afford to over!) K in ©y- 


portunity to be indepene lent in a tn 


BUCKEYE 
TRACTION 
DITCHER 


The ditching business is boomin 


now. Farmers everywhere are letting 
contracts for the tiling of their land 
\\ in } keye you can get al 
hare ot th s busine . be nee larine 
prefer traight, true, Buckeye-Cut 
ches to those cut by slow hand 


The remarkable speed and power of this 
machine will enable you to dig from 100 to 
150 rods a day, depe nding upon the soil. 
Your operating expense is very small, and 
your profits will run as high as $15 to $18 
a day. 


I 


The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 
= FINDLAY, OHIO 








WHILE YOU WAIT 


TI 

















THE GADE 


AIR COOLER 





Sizes 1'2 to 12 h. p. 
1 iys the actual cost 

rate the proy 
Ww he n purching 





man Ww 
‘This especially hole gas- 
Oline engine. Ofte ore Is paid for re 
pairs and up-keep thar riginal cost. Tk 
Gade is so simple in construction that the up- 
keep is comparatively small. This is im- 
portant. Saves + on fuel—No delays. A\l- 
Ways ready. Write for descriptive matter and 
Catalog *‘E.” 

Gade Bros. Mfg. Co.. Lowa Falls, Ea. 






ie 





















MPcteltinclalelibaiceys 
ThisNewfarmShoe 


y Made of special leather. Tanned 

VY by special process. A shoe with 

style, perfect fit, but proof 

against manure and barn- 
yard acids. 


500.000 Farmers 
Now Wearing Huiskamps Famous 
Guaranteed Barnyard Shoes 


You should get a pair. Cut your shoe ex- 
pense. Save your feet. Guaranteed not to 
rot or crack throu 


gh. 
FREE---Bottle ot Non  ~ es Barnyard @ 
i 


Just to demonstrate that Hulskamp Barn- 
yard shoes are really rot proof. Try the 
wer egg! ation on any shoe. The result will § 
ake you a Barnyard customer. Address i 
HUISKAMP BROS. CO, 210 Johnson St., Keokuk, lowa 








Are best by test. Recommended by en- 
gineers and experts. Used exclusively by 
many large a ope rty. owners. Only rod made 
and sold under a $75,000 bond. 

ASK Your DEALER 
Fo or = inn Rods. Don’t end “ a tute 
> for — and full p culars 


W. C “SHINN, i Sth Si., LINCOLN NEBRASKA 































Save Work, 
tes eomey 








nT ro vt 
Write ft r free book on Wagons and wh 1e€18. 
<lectric Wheel Co., 55 Elm Street, Quincy, uh 


Modern Schools. 


The Echo, 










































in- Mt 


7s Aermotor Co., 1144 S. Campbell Ave., Chicago 





You can have 
Running Water in 








your House and 
Barn, at even tem- 
perature Winter or 
| Summer, at Small 





“a Send Postal /),/ asking for 


<———— 


New Water /|/|: 





Supply Plan. 














it will bring you a Hundred a 
| Pictures of it in actual use. 


Do it Now. 


Aermotor Co., 2nd and Madison Sts., Oakland, Cal. 
Aermotor Co., 1213 W. 8th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Aermotor Co,, 332 ist St,, North, Minneapolis, Minn. The 1 


rere ee oe . a 













































































































1 After 
5 ing bac 
Giants in Those Days. It’s The Be aA 
ad had a parental - St Th ~ d att i 
ges aa an I one That Grinds, 
et : er | : NOT THE FRAME. als 
I tee te egg The! 8 a You get the stone that grinds in Cleveland Grindstones, wl 
and asked his mothe p anes every one of which is specially selected for general or farm tak 
ne thing. grinding. Do not be misled by the term ‘“‘Berea Grit,” as used ¢ 
knowing the nature > re- by some competitors. It is only a name given to any sandstone a 
promised, and then asked him of Berea geological age. It does not refer to grinding quality for uve 
ak Aaa general or farm use. We own the original Berea Stone Quarry, 
peabte) anes) See 13 ' for 60 years recognized as supplying the standard stone for grindstones. 
a, When papa dies, Ol =A ( 
promise me net to bring more | ee 
giant men to this house te live : pas 
Simple. : i 
: a a ‘a . : “8 "ke a - : agen V GRINDS ONES 
of the house, the the f 
a ee fr Every stone is specially selected by expert quarrymen who A 
oy EA AP sa eae : h have made the judging of grindstones their life work. state 
Dace dec le a y All Cleveland Grindstones bear the trade mark shown below. 1 
I be 2y come from our Huron and Berea quarries— of 
replied the othe my Pha Ai oe Bhs the world’s best grindstone. The 
: : . 4 ite model shown here is rigidly mounted, light run- era 
I were married, we an ning. Will give a lifetime of service. Is specially “ae 
greement that Is iid make ngs selected for farm use. 
lajor things, my wite ue Write for booklet, ‘‘Sharp Tools Pay Big,** ; 
and send for the name of the dealer near F 
is it ked ?’ you who h Clevel. 
I najor matters come 
irk Sta THE CLEVELAND STONE CO. 
— 636 Hickox Bldg. F, 
Answered Cleveland, Ohio st 
fficer Ind n ffice at Washe- Fs 
s t ] ? it fre- : 
s d visi the gov- . ; 
is I little man € . 
: ‘at cage ps ra | en | on df 
n il at if 7 t 
Was in a bit ] 
which observed ; 
some minutes n, with — 
i a boy: 23 
ful Redskin lifted eyes ; 
irv * ques- — on 
co 
WHOLESALE PRICES. ; 
HARNES If you pay more for Harness than our price ( 
Ee you Wi!) pay too much and get no 82 
better Harness. You cannot aford to doit. We sell Harnes m 
and Saddles direct to the user at wholesale prices, Sav- : 
; im all the middleman's profits. Besides that z 
tu 
finest quality : t 
leather and work- t 
manship in our goods t 
and guarantee satisfaction. Hundreds of customers buy 3! in 
their Harness of us, and have for years; every sale satisfies < ( 
makes a friend for our shop—that means that our Harness and pri I 
t areright. Send for our bi¢ free Catalog, and see how we save ¥ p 
r money—but don't buy until you get the catalog or you'll be sor 
(in SI s Write for Iilinois Aven 
f any other fous, H. & M. Harness Shop, so. s1.josePH. M0. 
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Th ] 4 ° ] t r i reduced passenger rates to the state | before May 15, and the medal will 
e iowa egis ature | r at Des Moines was amended before | OF GENERAL INTEREST be awarded as svon thereafter as the 
iirty-fifth genral assembly has | v8 vt thr h the lower house, so a5 tO | compositions can be graded. The com- 
eet oars Whe aseembis, has | ne aie et aa tna i t Bsteh ie sag ee may be based on knowledge that 

ore gy on : ne e fe iin sis it) vas accomplished by havin ‘ ' 1as) «(Cbe re ad.6o6ofr ks , 
record in many Am: the bill ay to fairs here 2 athenda Carroll County, Mo.—We have had a cua Gat a pice Nanay Ae Aye 
ay cae ey ne ance was 25 000 or more Ur law week of nice weather, but too cold. Grass 1ade ie After jan . ne ;’ i - es ft ee a ~ 
5 re will be nothing of greater esata gga el 7 -,; | seems to be starting nice.—W. F. McCall. sagen tab eae ses aaletpbatt 
the members than that of the | *™ BES Chass Sosa oe sare dealing with the public road situation of 
. saa rate of three cents per mile f the round = the country, it is Mr. Page’s belief that 
g ition of the public school system trip. Richardson County, Neb.—The busy j ignorance of the subject of repair and 
tate. Under the impetus fur- —_—_—_—_—— season is upon us. Came with a rush maintenance of roads is as much the 
the Better nwa Schools Com- D iring ion, nearly 1,490 billls | this year. Everybody is putting in long | cause of their bad condition as any other 
the legislature has adopted a Were int days this week. Oats seeding just fairly | one factor. It is expected that the com- 
of new laws relative to schoo begun; should have been finished two | petition will bring about a better under- 
the effect of which will be fel weel go. Ground in fair condition.—J. S. standing of the subject of repair and 
echool district in the state. Heim. maintenance in the rural districts. Many 
he making of the office of state —_———— children living in the rural districts have 
an appointive one, at a DeKalb Co., Mo.—Wheat condition 100 | experienced the disadvantages of roads 











f $4,000 a vear, 
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dent is also made apy 
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school organizations The salary 
unty superintendent is fi at 
vear, With $500 as necessary eXx- 
and he need not be a ssident of 
nty in which he is appointed to 
\fter 1916, the superintendent is 
office on September 1st instead 
ary ist. Provisions are made for 
d to schools, which will include 
course of study elementary agri- 
home economics and manual 
and for schools which w es- 
1 normal training course. Schoo 
ers are to serve without pay and 


-it their funds so as to secure for 
trict not less than two per cent in- 
n ninety per cent of their daily 


7 ter Clarkson’s workmen’s compen- 
sation act had rather easy sailing througn 
er branch of t assembly, but it 
s idly recognizable ! 
tesman from Monroe. The act as 
1 provides a schedule of indemni 
S r accident or death, but 
of taking advantage of 
sons jargely optional with both the em- 
and employe. The state, county 
tv governments are placed under 
visions of the act. 


he 


as the child o 





the 


provi- 


leaves 


its 


The bill providing for the erection of a 


‘s building at the state fair, and 
carrying an appropriation of $75,900, was 


rushed through both houses with but little 


s s opposition. The argument for the 
hil was that Towa can afford to do as 
much for its women and babies as it 
does for hogs and cattle. 





r considerable squabbling and pull- 
ing back and forth, the two houses agreed 
) appropriation of $10,000 for the pur- 

se of defraying expenses of survivors of 
the Battle of Gettysburg who desire to 
attend the reunion on the battlefield next 
An appropriation of $3,900 was 





summer. 


ais») made to aid in caring for veterans 
y me to Des Moines next summer to 
take part in what will likely prove to be 
the final home-coming reunion of Iowa 
survivors of the Civil War. 

T State Dairy Association and the 
Beef Cattle Meat Producers’ Association 
came in for recognition during the clos- 


ing urs of the assemb!y, when an ap- 
priation bill was adopted giving $7,500 
each association for the prosecution of 
its work. 


increasing the salaries 


A. bill of the 
sta fficials was finally passed through 
both houses, after remaining in the hands 
(f the appropriations committee for sev- 
eral weeks. The bill increases the pay 
f secretary of state, auditor of state and 
easurer of state from $2,490 to $3,600 
each per year. It raises the pay of the 
atturney general from $4,000 to $5,000 a 


year, and the clerk of the supreme court 
f $2,200 to $2,400 a year. 


aboratory will be established at the 





Stat» college at Ames for the manufac- 
t and distribution of hog cholera se- 
run The president of the college is to 
app int the director of the laboratory, 
and he is to furnish the serum to any 
person in the state for use in his herd 
(ny at the approximate cost of manufac- 
ture, the cost to be stated in plain figures 
e package. To parties outside the 

Sta the serum may be sold at a fair 
profit Firms or corporations manufac- 
ring a hog cholera serum are not for- 

bidden to sell their wares in Iowa, but 
t are subject to a fine of $590 for each 
offense if the serum they sell does not 


come up to the degree of potency estab- 


lisho by the director of the college lab- 
oratory. 

Candidates for public office will neces- 
8a be very chary as to allurements in 
the ay of official positions as rewards 
for support in their campaigns in the fu- 


ture. The Elwood bill, which passed both 
es, makes it a misdemeanor for a 


c late to promise to aid the aspira- 
t of anyone for place or position or 
t mise appointment to office to anyone 
in return for his support for nomination 
ection. It also makes it a misde- 
Ine r for any person to ask such a favor 
c andidate in return for support. 


e bill providing that railroads shal! 
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authority of the 


the state so as to cover its 


















had har the lat of 
his. bill, na moti was 
made to I matter to the 
commi *~hment and of 

The n i wi e kil 

of the bill in this manner v the results 
of two years’ work by the temporary com- 
mission appointed by rvernor Carroll, 
and the $19,000 appro; to pay the 
expenses and per diem of the commis- 


sioners. 


Iowa Weather and Crop 
Bulletin 





For the week ending April 20, 1915, Des 
Moines, Ia.—Nearly a full week of bright 
sunshine, with practically no rain, has 
started the growth of all vegetation, put 
the ground in fairly good condition, and 


enabled farmers to do a great amount of 
field worl The average temperature was 
about seven degrees above the normal, 
and the daily maximum temperatures 
ranged from 60 to 80 degrees. Except on 
low and untiled ground, where the soil is 
still too wet, rapid progress was made in 
seeding and plowing. The bulk of the 
oats is now in, and with favorable weather 
all small grain will sown before the 
close of the coming week. In many locali- 
ties early potatoes have been planted, and 
a good start has been made in preparing 
ground for corn. Grass is starting nicely, 
and is earlier tha nusual, although farm 
work is two weeks late. Winter grains are 
in fine condition. Peach and plum trees 
are in blossom in the extreme southeastern 
counties, and all fruit trees show an abun- 
dance of healthy buds.—Geo. M. Ghappel 
Section Director. 


The Season’s Rainfall 
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The following table shows the perce 
age of rainfail at each of s 
named since March 1, 1913 i 
represents tt normal rainfall; 110 « d 
mean 10 4} cent more than normal; 90 
would mez 19 per cent below. 

(Corrected to April 14, 191 
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per cent. Some oats sown before the late 





ten days’ rain. Feed lasted well through 
the winter. Not many horses and mules 
being sold. Some land changing hands. 
Iixpected there will be a larger acreage 
of corn this year than last. Farm horses 
in good condition for work. Some feeders 
changed their mind about hog feeding on 
account of cholera scare. This is little 
ck sen time with the women folks. Many 






chicks throughout the neighborhood, 
butter, 25 and 30c.—J. O. 





littl 
Eggs, 15¢c; 
Metcalf. 


Pottawattamie County, lowa.—Practi- 








cally no field work done before the 15th. 
Oats will largely be in by the 25th of 
April. Season the latest for many years, 
viewed from the field work standpoint, 
More manure hauled out than usual for 
spring. Winter wheat looks fine, in spite 
of bareness during winter. Soil is hard, 
however, and will dry out easily. Stock 
or mild winter have made many stalk 


fields in poor condition for plowing. Good 
seed bed for corn will be hard to obtain. 
“More corn and less grass” the policy 
in this neighborhood. All kinds of gYass 
going under the plow.—Jay Whitson. 


is 





Keen Kansans.—A report from the de- 
partment of the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege which has charge of the farmers’ in- 
stitutes and other extension work says 
that the farmers of that state are excep- 
tionally anxious to acquire all the infor- 
mation that they possibly can through the 
various lines of work conducted by the 
coliege for their benefit. Kansas farmers 
seem to apprecfate the value that the col- 
lege is to them as a whole, and conse- 
quently the college is enabled to do much 
for them. A number of counties in the 
state have already organized and hired an 
expert, and many others are taking the 
preliminary stcps toward securing compe- 
tent county advisers. 





Alfalfa for Beef.—The Nebraska agri- 
cultural experiment station has’ issued a 
report of four experiments in feeding beef 
cattle, in which comparisons are made of 
rations suitable for the economical pro- 
duction of beef. The general conclusions 
are as follows: In comparing bran, lin- 
seed meal and cold pressed cottonseed 
cake, each as a source of protein supple- 
menting corn meal and silage, the cold 
pressed cake proved to be worth 50 per 
cent more per ton than wheat bran, and 
linseed mea! 18 per cent more per ton than 
cold pressed cottonseed cake. In the use 
of each of these supplementary protein 
feeds with corn meal and prairie hay, the 
cold pressed cottonseed cake showed a 
value per ton 22 per cent greater than 
wheat bran, and the linseed meal 28 per 
cent more than cottonseed cake. Where 
alfalfa was used in connection with corn 
meal and silage, or corn meal and prairie 


hay, large gains were made without the 
use of a concentrated protein food. The 
gains in both experiments where alfalfa 


was fed were larger, less costly, and much 
more prefitable. These experiments sup- 
plementing what had _ previously been 
found, show that beef can be produced at 
a lower cost and with greater profit on a 
eombination of the corn plant and alfalfa 
foods. e 
Prize for Road Essay.—A gold 
to the school boy or girl between 
ages of ten and fifteen who writes 
best composition, not to exceed 800 words, 
the repair and maintenance of earth 
is, is to be awarded by Logan Waller 
Page, director of the office of public roads 





medal! 
the 


the 





of the United States Department of Ag- 
ricuture, Washington, D. C. All compo- 
sitions must be submitted to Mr. Page 


made impassable through a lack of prop- 
er maintenance, and it expected that 


is 











their interest in the competition will stim- 
ulate greater interest among the parents. 
Pad rvads have prevented many children 
from obtaining a proper education, and 
have even prevented doctors from reach- 
ing the side of rural patients in time to 
save their lives. Any child between the 
ages mentioned, attending a country 
school, may compete. Only one side of 
the paper must be written on; each page 
should be numbered; the name, and 
address of the writer, and the nz and 
location of the school which he or she is 
attending must be plainly written at the 
top of the first page. The announcement 
of the competition has been sent to the 
superintendents of schools in the rural 
districts. No further information can be 
obtained from the office of public reads. 
This announcement should be plain to 
everyone, and all children will thus start 
on a basis of equality. Write the essay 
and send it to Mr. Page. 


Mr. Moore Removed.—President Wilson 
last week summarily removed Dr. Willis 
Moore, chief of the United States Weath- 
er Bureau. Mr. Moore had filed his resig- 
nation to take effect July Ist. President 
Wilson refused to permit this, preferring 
to remove him. The reason stated is Mr. 
Moore’s conduct in pressing his campaign 
for appointment as secretary of agricul- 
ture. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 

While the principal industries and trades 
are still experiencing some abatement of 
activity as a result of the recent floods in 
the west and the conservatism produced 
by the pending tariff readjustment, there 
is apparently no fundamental or perma- 
nent change in the situation. The reduc- 
tion in the Bank of England rate of dis- 
count to 4% per cent, the financial im- 
provement in Germany, and the easier 
tendency of money in our own markets, 


are among the most favorable develop- 
ments of the week. Moreover, winter 
wheat conditions are all that could be 


desired, foreshadowing a very large yield, 
and whiie seeding of spring wheat has 
been somewhat delayed by the recent wet 
weather, cotton planting progressing 
favorably. These factors—the improved 
monetary situation and the encouraging 
crop outlook—account for the feeling of 
confidence which generally prevails in 
mercantile circles in spite of the reduc- 
tion in current consumptive demands. This 
reduction reveals itself in the statistics of 
bank exchanges, the volume of which this 
week decreased 9.1 per cent from last year 

although the total was 22.3 per cent 
higher than in 1911 Railroad gross earn- 


is 


> 9 


ings declined 3.23 per cent in the first week 
of April, due mainly to the reduced traf- 
fic on the southern and other roads af- 
fected by the floods. The steel trade has 
not yet fully recovered from the effects 
of the flood disaster and the declining 
price tendency in pig iron is more pro- 


nounced; but, on the other hand, in some 
finished lines the demand shows little or 
no falling off, with premiums for prompt 
deliveries still freely offered. Copper is 











firmer. In the dry goods trade, purchases 
for current needs are large, but there is 
little anticipation of future requirements. 
Retail distribution maintains a fairly nor- 
ma! volume, with some improvement noted 









in the shoe trade. 3uilding operations 
are active, and will improve with more 
settled weather. Foreign commerce main- 
tains its large proportions, and at the 
port of New York, in the last week, ag- 
gregated $40,088,227, against $39,584,445 in 
112 and $25,192,099 in 1911.—Dun’s Re- 
view. 





Learn aPaying Trade Now 


at an established Tractioneering schoo!—the only one of its kind. 
Fifteen thousand Gas Tractors will be sold this year, but we have 
January Ist. 
Get interested now, and figure on a good 


graduated less than 200 tractioneers since 
more terms this season. 
job this summer. 


A Tractioneer’s Work is Interesting—His Pay is Worth Having 
Six to seven weeks required to 
finish course here. 
—chance to earn part of it while 
Thorough lectures— 
practical work, testing, opera- 
repairing—work 
both traction and stationary en- 
gines. Diploma. Terms begin 
May 12 and June 16. i 
summer—baseball, 
lake sports, etc. 
Correspondence courses too—write at once to 


INDIANA SCHOOL OF TRACTIONEERING 


Tractionecrs get $75.00a month 
to $10.00 a day in busy seasons. 
As operators or experts for trac- 
tor companies they travel. Many 
become salesmen. Almost any 
one can learn—farmers, farmers’ 
sons, town boys (17 years up), 
college or high school students. 
Costs nothing to investigate—it 
may pay better than you think. 


you study. 


ting and 


athletics in 


35 Pine Lake Ave. (C. 1, GUNNESS, Supt. ) 





Only two 


Tuition low 


on 


Special 








LaPorte, Indiana 





WALLACES’ FARMER 














Get This Big Help! 


Don’t do a// the work yourself. Har- 
ness your farm to a team of French Dry 
Batteries, 

For a few cents you can save hours of 
time, miles of steps and a pile of dollars. 
The convenience and luxury of elec- 
tricity is at your hand ready for instant 
use a/l the time, summer or winter, rain 
or shine, 

Just the pressure of a button or a twist 
of the wrist and presto! the gasoline and 
automobile engine is started; both party 
and exchange lines of the telephone are 
working; gates and doors are opened; 
call bells are rung, and scores of other 
duties are performed by the aid of 








Madison 


The marvelous French Dry Battery delivers 
@ strong current of electricity for a long period. 
They are scientifically constructed packages of 
electricity. Poor quality batteries give a weak 
current for a skort time. 


Don’t Take Imitations 


French Dry Batteries are imitated the country 
over. Most batteries ook alike, but in service 
and satisfaction there's a vast difference. So be 
c ireful. Insist on genuine French Dry Batteries. 
}t you want to learn of a// the ways French Dry 
Batteries can help you do your farm work. send 
your mame and address at once. It brings all 
the facts. 


FRENCH BATTERY & CARBON CO. 
4 Winton Street, MADISON, WIS. (a) 
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FISH BRAND 
REFLEX 
SLICKER 


to keep you dry. 


ROOMY 

DURABLE 
COMFORTABLE 
Reflex Edges make it 


impossible for water to 
get in at the front, and 
inner sleeves protect the 
wrists. Our ‘Staydfast’ 
Pockets will not rip. 


$3.00 Everywhere 
= SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
TOWER's If not at your dealer's, sent pre- 









= oo Send 
5 or illustrated f ° 

. ae i A. J. TOWER Co. 
725H BRAND BOSTON 


413 








Tower Canadian Limited, Toronto 


.§ Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 


give longest and moet 
comfortable service for 
dress or work 
The back slides and pre- 
vents binding on the shoul- 
ders 
Light, Medium, Extra Heavy. 
Extra lengths for tall men 

Signed guarantee on each pair. 

PRICE 50 CENTS 
any dealer or from the factory. 


TWE C. A. EDGARTON MES. CO, SOS Main St, SHIRLEY, MASS, 
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VII.—THE POACHERS 


One morning, as he topped the rise be- 
tween the saw mill and his own station, 
Cavanagh heard two rifle shots in quick 


succession snapping across the high peak 


on his left Bringing his horse to a stand, 
he unsiung his field glasses, and slowly 
and minutely swept the tawny slopes of 
Sheep Mountain, from which the forbidden 
sounds seemed to come. 

“A herder shooting coyotes,’ was his 
first thought then, remembering that 
there were no camps in that direction, and 
that a flock of mountain sheep (which he 
had been guarding carefully) habitually 
fed around that grassy peak, his mind 
changed. “I wonder if those fellows are 
after those sheey he mused, as he an- 


gled down the slope. “I reckon it’s up to 
me to see.” 

He was tired and hungry, a huge mo- 
raine lay between, and the trail was long 
and rough. ‘To catch them in the act is 
impossible. However,” he reflected, ‘‘they 
have but two trails along which to de- 
scend. One of these passes my door, and 
the other, a very difficult trail, leads down 
the South Fork. I'll have time to get 
breakfast and change horses. They'll 
probably wait till night before attempting 
to go eut, ‘ 
than three 


anyway 


ess he was over on 


hours 





persistent as a Sioux, and as 


fox. 


tne dawn, 
silent as a 

At daylight, there being still no sign of 
his quarry, he saddled his horse, and was 
about to ride up the trail, when he caught 
the sound of voices and the sharp click of 
iron hoofs on the rocks above him. With 
his horse’s bridle on his arm, he awaited 
the approaching horseman, resolute and 
ready to act. 

As the marauders rounded the elbow in 
the trail, he was surprised to recognize in 
the leader young Gregg. The other man 
Was a stranger, an older man, with a griz- 
zled beard, and tall and stooping figure. 


“Hello Joe,’’ called the ranger, ‘‘you're 
astir early!” 

The youth's fat face remained imper- 
turbable, but his eyes betrayed uneasi- 
ness. ‘Yes, it’s a long pull into town.” 

“Been hunting?’ queried the ranger, 


still with cheery, polite interest. 

“Oh, no; just visiting one of my sheep 
camps.” 

Cavanagh’s voice was a little less suave. 
“Not on this creek,” he declared. ‘I moved 
your herder last week.’’ He walked fore 


ward. “That's a heavy load for a short 
trip to a sheep-camp."’ He put his hand 
on the pack. “I guess you'll have to open 
this, for I heard two shots yesterday 


morning up where that flock of mountail 














“He unslung his field glasses and slowly and minutely swept the tawney 
slopes of Sheep Mountain. 








the hunters were stil labove hi He rode 

up th Valley, pausing often to 
listen and to scrutinize the landscape; but 
no sign of camp fire and no fu rifle 
shots came, and at last he went into 
camp upon the trail, resolved to wait till 





which his 
helped him to 


he poachers appea a ward 
experience as a_ soldier 


maintain without nodding 












In these long hours ! thought played 
about the remembrance f his last visit 
to the Fork, and his lh with Lee. He 
wondered what she was doing at the mo- 


ment. How charming she had looked there 





at Redfield’s—so form, so seri- 
ous and womanly 

He felt as never the ineludible 
loneliness of the 1 lif Here he 















sat in the midst ighty forest with 
many hostile minds ut : and it 
must be confessed h to wonder 
whether his services to t nation were 
Worth so much such complete 
isolation. Th i 
ties, and his 

gone already 


complishment) 
The guardians of 
forever be solitary 


. 


places mus 
could right- 
for to bring 
women and children into these solitudes 
would be crue! 

He put all this aside—for the time—by 
remembering that Was a soldier under 
orders, and that marriage was a long way 


re 
of, and so smoked his pipe and waited for 











shee] 






see bk 








od stains on this saddi 
Neither of the men made ut 
the old man turned an inquiring look at 
his young leader. 


ne lash of a whip: 
or I cut the ropes!” 
Gregg threw out a hand 


in comma 






“Open Edwards!” he said. sulleniy. 
With schanical readiness, the gu 

alighted form his horse, loosen 

on the pack horse, and disclosed the 1 

camp bed 


that bedding!’ insisted the 
ranger 

Off came 
lay the noble 
of reproach still 
eyes. 
Cavanag! 


the outfit, and under the tent 
head of a wild ram—a look 
in his splendid yellow 





hardened. “I thou 
back and cinch up 
st magistrate, which hé 





an 


make example 


There was nothing 


erative 

charge 

yielded w 
march! 


Cavanagh 


es 





~” 








a word of Now 


I axe 
the left-hand trail. I'll be close behind.” 


protest. 


s 





April 25 1913, 


——_ 





A couple of hours of silent tra, 
brought them to the ranger’s cahin, 9, 
there he ordered a dismount. i 

As the coffee was boiling, he ecture 
them briefly. ‘‘You fellows are pe 
tirely to blame,’ he remarked 
ically. ‘You've been educated | in 
game warden a joke and Unck ee 
long way Off. 3ut things have ve 
bit. The law of the state has 
game warden, and I'm going to 
how it works. It’s my duty 
you go down the road—and dow: g 

Edwards, the guide, was p ve 
uneasy, and made several att; ts 
reach Cavanagh’s private ear, an: at ja, 
succeeded. “T’'ve been fooled in this 


he urged. “I was hard up and a stray, 
in the country, and this young fe 


me to guide him across the rang: I 
not shoot a thing. I swear I didn't. 
you'll let me off, I'jl hit the tra " 
west and never look back. For God's gap, 
don’t take me down the road! Let 


off!” 


“TI can’t do that,”’ replied Cavanach: hy; 
tone was kindlier, for he perceives 
that the old fellow was thin, hollow -ches. 
ed, and poorly clad. ‘“‘You knew you were 
breaking the laws, didn’t you?” : 


his 


This the culprit admitted. “But I was 
working for Sam Gregg, and when Jre 
asked me to go and show him the trail, | 
didn’t expect to get cinched for killing 
game. I didn’t fire a shot—now that’s the 
honest truth.” 

“Nevertheless,” retorted Ross, “yoy 
were packing the head, and I must count 
you in the game.”’ 

Edwards fell silent then, but something 


in his lock deepened the ranger’s pity. His 
eyes were large and dark, and his 
emaciated that he seemed fit only 
sanitarium. 

The trip to the Fork (timed to the gait 
of a lazy pack horse) was a tedious eight 


ace ¢ 


lor a 


hours’ march, and it was nearly seven 
o’clock when they arrived at the outskirts 
of the village. There had heen ve few 
words spoken by Cavanagh, and _ those 


which the prisoners uttered were net cal- 
culated to cheer the way. Joe blamed his 
guide for their mishap. ‘You should have 
known how far the sound of our guns 
would carry,’’ he said. 

As they were nearing the village, he 
called out: ‘See here, Cavanagh, there's 
no use taking me through town under ar- 
rest. I’ll cough up all we got right now. 
How much is the damage?” 

“I can’t receive your fine,’”’ replied Ross, 
“and, besides, you took your chances when 
you shot that sheep. You lost out, and 
I'm not going to let you off. This poach- 
ing must stop. You go right along with 
your guide.” 

Again Edwards drew near, and pleaded 
in a low voice: ‘‘See nere, Mr. Ranger, I 
have special reasons why I don’t want to 
go into this town under arrest. I wish 
you would let me explain.” 


There was deep emotion in his voice, 
but Ross was firm. “I’m sorry for you,” 
he said, ‘“‘but my duty requires me to take 
you a magistrate—”’ 


before 
1 ou don't know 





my case,” he re- 


plied, with bitter intensity. “I’m out ‘on 
parole.’ 1 can't afford to be arrested in 


this way. Don't you see?” 
Ross looked at him closely. 

the truth?” 

you have mercy 


“Are you 


on me if! 





ould be sorry for you, but I couldn't 
go.” 











u won't believe me, but it’s the 
whole truth; I didn't know Joe intended to 
kill that sheep. He asked me to show him 
over the pass. I had no intention kill 
ing anything. you would let me 





nse with pleading. 
Gregg?” called Ross 
he had no hand in 


eo!’ His voice 
“How about 

“Your guide 

killing the ram?” 
‘He fired fi 


first 
him.”’ retorted ¢ 

















“'*Twas the oth 
wards. “The 


escaping—I killed 
















I didn’t want to see and 
die—” 
“I guess that settles it.” said 
nagh, decisively. “You take your 
cine with Joe. If the justice wants let 
you off easy, I can't help it: but to turn 
yeu loose now would mean disloya to 
the service. Climb back into your sad- 
dle." 
Edwards turned away sha xing 
hands and unsteady step. ‘All right he 
i 1 it.’ He came back to 
no need of your saying 


what I've told. you.” 
































to those ere 
relation ger 
was insta nt 
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En Joe 
trail, | 
killing 
US the 
you 
count 
ething 
. His 
Ce s 
for a 





those 
ot Cal. 
ned his 
ld have 
r gus 





ge, he 


here's 
der ar- 
It now. 
d Ross, 
Ss when 
it, and 
poach- 


& with 


leaded 
nger, I 
vant to 
I wish 


voice, 





tc 


ouldn't 


kille 
let me 
ling. 
and in 
nished 
1 Ed- 

and 
v ver. 
f and 
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ta ga 


1 grace. 
sca : 








me warden,"’ replied the young 





ranger was chagrined to find the 

















of of the justice closed for the day, 
a irning to his captives, said: ‘I’m 
I and I've no doubt you are. Ym 
g take you into Mike Halsey’'s 
sa r supper, but remember Tagen are 
si s s..’ And to the litt d re- 
: man, Sifton, who caught his eye, 
he 1ined ‘ed of a justice and 
the nn 
judge,” replie Sife 
t reacy go \ 
fr e rar g 
e! t sa] 
the 1 
i lena 
I at 
( gh's t 
c s he ti 
g irder 
he 18; a ¢ are game 
v gs" 6 ected 
they're not. ] ) to be 
c ssjioned by the governor. 
ell, : commissioned; he’s 
Wi n, 








et’s bluff him out 


Anyhow, he's too 
have a halt. Let's 


” 


a et 

Lee Virginia was in the kitchen super- 
jntending the service when one of the 
y resses came in, breathless with ex- 
c rent “Ross Cavanagh has shot Joe 


Gregg for killing sheep!”’ 


I e faced 
told you so? 


her with bianched face. ‘Who 


hey're all talking about it out there. 


Gee! but th 


to Ivnch hin 


Lee hurri 


ey're hot. Some of ‘em want 
oe ead 


ed out into the dining-room, 


v h was crowded with men and voicing 


det exciter 
y ra 
and as she 





nent. Anger was in the air— 
ge, perceptible as a hot blast; 
passed one table after anoth- 


er, she heard ugly phrases applied to Cav- 


ar 
tl vunter 
pushed in t 
ing face: 





thing 


ter: tuously, 


st 















+} : 
8 

: re 

; * 
His is 
} "ery 
t em 


~ +o 
f 
~ 


mean h 









half dozen men were standing before 


talking with Lize, but Lee 
o inquire with white, inquir- 


“What is it all about? What 
appened 2?” 


much,” Lize_ replied, con- 

“but you'd think a horse 
le. Ross has nipped Joe Gregg 
herders for killing moun- 


ov 





shot them? 
: a 


heads. 


i their 
hast. “What do you mean? 


“The sheep’s heads. Oh, 
no one is hurt yet!” 
>d with confusion as the 
her biunder. ‘One f 
Cavanagh had killed 
od. ‘Where is fs 
ovance. “They s 

at Mike Halse 
it come here, I 
going to do?” she 


} 


hal take the men of 














rant 








known 


was some 





€! g 

t 

a er. 

£ ; 

render 

a 

ag S 

ne c the 

or ll-formed, 
de ped, bestial, most of them, 




















good humore: 
whatever curre nt 
upon them. Over 
s Cavanagh 
—a man with 
2 a patriot. 
own task with a 
“Certainly they 
with an officer 
iis duties,’’ she said 
eager to see him, 
might be obliged 
without a word 
r feeling of an- 
unrest. That he was in any 
c Id not believe. 
Cavanagh to 
ifluential citi- 
juUragement to 
wn. A wink, 
the 
saloon round- 
which in- 
2 murderous 








proper 


























It was still 


ing, furious 


True, its fe 
either dead or 











a rendezvous 
and shameless characters—a place of der- 
elicts, survivals of the days of deep drink- 
and ready gun 


riding, 


amous desperad 
distantly o< 








of attack on the part of the cattle barons. 
for de 


upied; 


















sperate 


play. 


es were now 


but the 


mantle of violence, the tra of law- 
lessness, had fallen to the old cows 
punchers and to the raw i vulgar 
youths from the ill-condit 1iomes of 
the middle west rhe air of the re ess 
old-time range s clung ran y in the 
iow es a a i gas ngs 
veis ¢ m i Was 
F the worst « munities 
e sor AS the 
ti range Was a come 
of t i ar at the 
' ? m4 ache 
Ve ( t to 
e insilg 3 assauit 
zg that 
( gz s p é 
e it's 26 
leading en § e he 
way by cone « ti stry 
sacks,’’ declared one the ants 
The discussion v took i over 
the bars of the t at the riot- 
heat by nine o'elv¢ n after ten 
a crowd of howling ng bad boys, 


and disreput 
ing the wall 
against the 

Accustome 


al 





» te +} 
KS, wreatl 


rang 
d to 


nagh watched them 


sey'’s bar w 
will be no 
but meanwh 
ley is not to 
shal is also 
he said: ‘I 


der both federal and 


ith calct 


trouble 





ile what is to be done? 
be found, and the tow 
‘out of town.” ‘To 


am ac 


> rat 











ne al 


for an 


of this 


s type, 


ut Vile 


1d gv 


lating eyes. 








parade 
threats 


Cava- 


at Hal- 


“There 


or two, 


Hig- 
n mar- 
Halsey 


ting, as you know, un- 
state authority, and 


I call upon you as a law-abiding citizen 


to aid me in holding th 
I shall cam; 
until the magistrate 
my culp 


lieves me of 
Halsey w 


but perceivi 
apparently 
ranger, he 


half-hearted, 
the front window 


» right 


here till 
or the 





ta 99 
its. 


as himself a 
genuine lover of hunting, 
consistent upholder of the game laws; 


ng that 
lined up in oppe 
rage. His ¢ 
and he edged away 
his bar room, 


lost cour 


of 


the wht 


ously seeking to be neutr 


water on both shoulders,” 


goes. 
The talk g 
took effect, 


calling loud 


You're a hot 


a drink!” 
His words 


ese men prisoners. 
morning, or 


marshal re- 


sportsman—a 
and a fairly 


yle to 
Sltlon 


ai—*‘t 


ise 


wn had 


to the 
was 
toward 

nerv- 


») Carry 





as the phrase 


rew less jocular as the drirngs 


and Ne 
himself from the c 


ly: ‘Come 


convey 


his tone. He was, 


volt, and Cavanagh knew it. 


Gregg rose as if t 


stopped him. 


And to 


‘And you keep awa 
wn this sa! 


Do you o 


fellow, truct 
istomers h 





doing 


“Halsey has given me the 
lir rs here till the 





at the back. 
Here was 


Ross cried o 
a hand toward the 


re was a steal 





vd, and 





reckless cub reac 
Cavanagh’'s revolver 





ard he 


llently. 


pris 





put sh 






t sport! 


“Kee 


ave some 


here, anyw 





ili Ballar 


rowd, cé 





Come 


ed less 


in fa 


» com} 

p } 
Wa 

y fr 





in the fellow’s very palm. 


from there! 
The crow 


front door, sevral 
their hands. S« 
others wv 








tho ught on I 


fear. His v 
Sal 
federal serv 


feres 





ith me will 


d 


he c 
sl 


id: “I am weari 


ice, and 


urged bac} 


drawn 











me 





the federal arm. You 


get some of 
ie departn 


1ent 





















d, se} 
ame f 


arating 
rward, 


0’ there, Joe! 
out and have 


of batt 


urel 





i 


This 
priv 


the c 
the 


anded, 


le than 
ga re- 






rted the 
lalsey’s 


“hat are 


is no 


ilege of 








shattered the globe 
“Ge 


t down 

















moment to a man of 
ie looks into the faces 
lear ly the laugh of 
yf th } the snarl 
he mor Cavanagh 


Ge 


ab- 












































The most remarkable agricultural section in Montana, 
comprised by three rich valleys—the Gallatin, Madison 
and Jefferson. 


The climate is mild—air, clear and dry—water pure—surround- 
ings beautiful—land prices low—making this district a most 


desirable place to locate. 


The fertility of the soil and favorable climatic conditions account 
for the extraordinary yields of all grains, vegetables and small 


fruits. 


At the recent New York Land Show the prize cups were awarded 
the Gallatin Valley for the best oats and barley grown in the 


United States. 


This wonderful section of Montana was opened to the markets 


of the world by the new transcontinental line—the 


CHICAGO 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 


RAILWAY 


Now is the time to investigate the opportunities of this country. 
Special low fares are in effect on the first and third Tuesdays of 


each month. 


Write for descriptive literature and fuil information, 


O. E. SHANER, Immigration Agent 
750 Marquette Bidg. 
CHICAGO 


GEO. B. HAYNES 
General Passenger Agent 











































































First—Se *e your buggy before you 
buy. There’s a mighty big difference buggy. 


It will look shabby i ina han 


in buggies. time, cause heavy re 


Second—be sure it is made by a_ go to pie 
manufacturer who has a reputation for class buggy—the K ratzer—costs 01 ly 
vit more, looks better, is much 
4 stands the " ear al 
ilt in the West to 


making first-class buggies. a little | 


ird—Buy of a dealer you know. — easier riding, anc 


Fourth—Don’t buy an Eastern- — tear bec 


made buggy. They are not built to suit Western con 
stand the strains of our western roads. cheapest in 


Kratzer Quality Carriages 
Are sold by reliable dealers 


broadcloth or genuine 


You get the most in a bugry | beauty and endurance in 
leather backs and cushion e finest tempered C 
only the best selected season - 

Wilcox all-steel fifth wheel, every bolt, nut, stick and rod made 
buggy you want 











ces quickly. 


} 


2use it is bui 





the end. 


wool 








to last for years. 


(Mere are a few a the sie to look out for | 


Fifth—Don’t buy 


p< 


Ve have some very interesting facts on buccies and carriages which you should 


get at once. Just mai! the coupon and you will receive this informatioa by retura 


mail. Don’t put it off. Send the coupon sow 


Kratzer Conan Company 
102 W. First Street. 





FREE catalog 
shows 50 other 





4 


styles ys 
Name 


od 


Des Moines, Iowa + 


Send me your free cata- 


log 


& atze 
e Kr 


an 


j 
i 

Quality 
4 


AIF 


_ 
I 


A 


litions. 


op f rged irom reinforcement at every point of strain, the 


Send this coupon for inside facts @ mH Em 


Kra 
Ps re Co. - 


102 W. First Street, 













a_cheap-priced 





expense ar d 


really first- 
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Best—and 
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Des Moines, Iowa 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
— 10% Oversize 








Tey 


= 


y % 


- Not Built Like Old-Time Tires 


Goodyear tires of today are not built as they once were, nor as 
others build tires now. 


Goodyear success is due to ceaseless advancement. 


Every in- 


crease in sales came through increasing mileage. 


And now, after fourteen years of betterments, scores of our 
experts spend all their time on research and experiment. 


How They Work 


BD rhese men wear out, on a me- 
tered machine, hundreds of 
Gi odyecart tires. 


To get our tread as we make 
it tod 40 formulas were com- 
narod Ay actual metered mile- 

To get a fabric which would 
stand all strains, 200 fabrics 
were tested out, and mileage re- 

sults recorded 

These comparisons have gone 
on for years and years. And 
they still go on night and day. 
For we know that no tire can 
lead in sales unless it also leads 
in mileage. 


What They’ve Done 


This research department cost 
us about $100,000 per year. On 
this year’s output that’s about 
five cents per tire. 


And from this shop came the 
10 per cent oversize, which 
one-fourth to the 


mileage 


Men Not Misled 


In these 


agdde 
aaas 


average tire 


days of odometers, 
men know which tire serves 
best. And that tire alone can 
outsell all others. 


Under this test Goodyear tires 
have outsold every other tire in 
existence, 


And the sales have doubled 
over and over, as the tires be- 
came better known. Last year’s 
sale by far exceeded our pre- 
vious 12 years put together. 


That’s the result on actual 
use, on hundreds of thousands 


of cars. And you'll adopt them, 
like the rest, when you once try 
them out. 


Average Profit 
$2.90 Per Tire 


Here’s another reason why 
you get so much in a Goodyear 
tire. Our average profit last 
year was but $2.90 per tire. 

Goodyear tires cost all the 
vay from $15.55 to $104.95, ac- 
cording to size and type. The 


most popular size—34x4—costs 
from $32.95 to $37.90, differing 
with type and treads. And our 


average profit on all these tires 
was exactly $2.90 per tire. 


That's why you get at the 
Goodyear price tires with so 
much mileage. Tires that can't 


rim-cut—oversize tires. This is 
due to the ‘fact that 
so much of the cost 





3ut note the result: 

All the remarkable 
mileage you get from 
Goodyear tires is due 
to this ceaseless im- 
provement. 

No-Rim-Cut tires— 
the tires that end rim- 
cutting — were devel- 
oped in this shop. 
With theold-typetires, 
23 per cent met with 
rim-cut ruin. 
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AKRON, OHIO i 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


goes into things that 
count. 
No other tire in all 


the world offers you 
equal value. 





Write for the Good- 
year Tire Book—14th- 
year edition. It tells 
all known ways to 
economize on tires. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


> % Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


« We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 























How about staying on top of the mud, in- 
stead of down in the mud, this coming 


year? 
help to do this, 
roads for your community. 
for good roads. Ask for our free catalogue 
of instructions. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., Box 18, HAVANA, ILL. 








Wide tire steel-wheel trucks will 
and also help to make better 
Get in the game 













WE SHIPo“APPROVAL 


pay the freight and 
ow "10 Days FREE TRIAL 
rent *0 ae our 
98 a Me ord ers 


Factory See eor 


myone At any Price 
> Art Catalog 


[RIDER AGENTS 22327" 
co ~ he : staera ise ni plomdee icy 

. We sel Coastor- Brake rear wheels, 
lamps, rep ~a and'ail 2 





recess 
Do Not We ‘ oday for our ©eectal Fe oh 
MEAD cYcLe ‘co. Dept. lig 6 cHICAce 


Crocker Building 
Des Motnes 
Relerences—Wai'sces’ Farmer 


PATENT 








THE TRINIDAD: LAKE- wor 


gives lasting protection to all your buil lings. 
The natural oils of Trinidad Lake “asphalt keep life in 
Genasco through all kinds of weather on all kinds of roofs. 


This ma ke s them proof against rain, sun, 


acids. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. 


surface Genasco—does away with cement and prevents nail leaks, 


The Barber — a Company 


New York 


San Pusadaes 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 


ny in the world, 





wind, heat, cold, alkalis and 
It is the economical roofing for every building on the farm. 
The Kant-Leak Kleet comes with every roll of smooth 





as 


mischief was in these minds. He 
that they were about to cut the ele 
light wires, and so plunge him int 

ness, and to prepare for that eme, 
he called upon the bartender (Halsey 


The fellow sullenly set about ti 
and Ross, turning to Gregg, sai 
you have any influence with th 
you had better use it to keep the: 
mischief, for I'm on this job to ti 
end, and somebody's going to be } 

Gregg, who seemed quite detach 
the action, and rather delighted 
replied: ‘I have no influence. Th. 
care a hang about me; they have 
you, that’s all.” 

Edwards remained silent, 
drawn low over his eyes. 
that he was anxious to avoid bein; 
and quite willing to keep out of t 
flict; but with no handcuffs and t 
deor of the saioon unguarded, Ross 
aware that his guard must Be inc 
and alertly vigilant. “Where 
law-abiding citizens of the town?’ 
quired of Sifton, who remained in 
oon, 

The dry little wisp of manh 
some spark of life in him, for lh: 
“In their beds, the cowardly houn 

“They must know that this ¢ 
hobves is threatening me.”’ 

Certainly they du; but they a 
tend to endanger their precious 
They 
disabled.”’ 

It was incredible? Low as his e¢ 
of the Fork had been, Cavanag 
not believe that it would sit quis 
and see an officer of the state def¢ 
his duty. “Such a thing could not 
under the English flag,’’ he said, 
the moment his adopted country 
makeshift. Only the 
chief nerved h 
chief will 
him,’’ he sa 


a miserable 
of Redfield and the 
the long vigil. “The 
stand if it comes up to 

Lize Vetherford came 
looking as though she had just rise: 


her bed. She was clothed in a long 


robe, her grizzled hair was loose, he 
Were bare, and she carried a huge 
fashioned revolver in her hand. 
mouth was stern. 

Stopping abri avi lty as she caught 
f Standing in the middle 
floor unhurt, she exclaimed: ‘Ther 
are! Are you ail right?’ 
a trivet,” he replied. 


Ress 





She let her gun hand relax. ‘‘What 


the shooting?” 
“A little bluff on my 
“Anybody hurt?” 
She was much relieved. 
they’d got you. I came as quick 


part.”’ 


could, I was abed. That fool « 
threw a chill into me, and I’ve been + 
to roost early, according to orde: 
didn't hear your gun, but Lee did, 


she came to tell me. 
the street yet. Don't let ’em get |} 
you. If I was any good, I'd stay and 
Where’s Mike? She addressed the 
at the bar. 

“I don't know. 

“Sneaked, has he? 

“So far as I know, 
ing citizen in the place, 
self, is Sifton,’’ said Ross, 
Englishman, 


Gone home, I gues 


o” 


barring 


would be well pleased to have 


hurrying 


“TI was afrai 


They're roaring do, 


the only law-up! 


indicating 
who stood as if cold, pr 


leareg 
trie. 
‘ark. 
reency 
Nay. 
ing vanished) for a lamp or a lantern, 


tacL 
taSK, 


with his hat 
It was evident 











ing his hands together to hide eit 
trembling. 

Lize perceived the irony of this. Two 
Britishers and two women! Well, s is 
a fine old town! What you going t — 
hold your men here all night?’ 

“IT don’t see any other way. Halsey 
turned the place over to me—but—" He 
looked about him suspiciously. 

“Bring ’em into my place. Lee has had 
new locks put on our doors; they'll hel 
some,”’ 

“I don’t like to do that, Mrs. Wet! 


ford,” he replied, with greater re 
than he had ever shown her before. ° 
may attack me there.” 

“All the better; I'll be on hand t 
—but they’re less likely to boil in « 
through a locked door.’’ 

“But your daughter? It will alarm 

“She'll be in the other house, an 
she'd feel easier if you are 


She's ail wrought up by the 


sides, 





Ross turned to his prisoners 
Mrs. Wetherford and—eyes front! 
“You needn't worry about me,’ 
Joe, “tT won't: run.” 
“IT don't intend to give you a 


replied Ross, 








Edwards seemed ) ave lost ir 
courage and p stature es 
with sh ig step, his hea 

s ce pale. Ross was mn 





ily sorry for him, so utterly 
and broken was his look. 
(Continued next week.) 

‘Maybe It Was. 

The misunderstanding of words 
quently causes strange answers. <A 
who had been taught that 
a wife who was unpleasant 
that the great philosopher 
lock, when asked the cause 
replied: 

Socrates died 

” 





Socrate 


from an _ overd 
wedlock, 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 


go, Til, <April 21, 1915.—Spring 
r opened recently, and ever since 
s have been actively engaged in 
farm work, except when rainy 

intervened. Oat seeding bexan 
‘ime ago, and up in the northwest 
rmers have been preparing for 
eat seeding, while in the south 
tained a 








thwest vegetation has at 
erowth. The hens have been laying 
eat rate everywhere, and railroads 
e« Chicago have been bringing in 
s numbers of cases, their cheap- 
id choice quality combining to ren- 


em highly welcome to thousands of 





stitutes for the much highe- 
d beef, mutton, pork, ete. While 
rincipal share cf the eggs go into 
iate consumption, a _ considerable 
tage come here for placing in cold 


st » warehouses, to remain there until 
; es on the market are light and 
much higher. The marketing of 
i r goes forward actively, except when 

‘vement is interfered with by muddy 
( ry roads, and this is apt to curtail 
< ents to a provoking degree. Better 


are weakening gradually, and this 
ended to keep the demand on a 
it consumptive basis. In Wisconsin, 
s and other cheese producing sec- 
manufacturers are producing liberal 
‘ ties, and increasing offerings are 
sulting in weakening prices for the va- 
American makes of cheese. This ig 
ng up stocks of cheese, and lower 
may be expected unless the re- 
are held more in check. Strawber- 
m Louisiana are coming to mar- 
the greatest profusion and sell at 
w prices that sales are on a liberal 
g There is also a great abundance of, 
s rm green vegetab: which are 
nd ch 
ng in price and sell very low, 
hen new southern potatoes 
x jin increasing volume. Old pota- 
ire bringing from 35 to 43 cents per 
vhile fresh eggs are going for 1714 
per dozen, with creamery but- 
g 30 to 34 cents per pound for 
o prime and dairy butter 28 to 
2 nts, While packing stock fetcl 
Timothy seed is selling at ) 
160 pounds, clover seed at $15.00 
00 per 100 pounds and flax seed at 
2:15 to 1.30 per bushel. 

\Vieat prices have been depressed of 
te by the fine crop outlook for the win- 
eat crop, With speculation less ac- 
1an usual, while the domestic cash 
id is alternately poor and _ fairly 
£ The same is true of the foreign 
nd for breadstuffs. American millers 
iving much less fre than they 
few months ago, as they are carry- 
ga good deal of flour and do not care to 
se such holdings. All the cereals 
selling at much lower prices than 
we current a year ago, this being due 
to the big crops harvested last 
3 With late corn sales at weakening 

y s, following previous advances. 
tle supplies, as is usual at this sea- 
sn of the year, have been increased fre- 
ly recently on account of muddy 
fee ts, many owners letting their hold- 
hgs go prematurely and thereby cutting 
iz profits that would have accrued from 
longer feeding. Part of these cattle graded 
and a considerable proportion con- 
of downright common lots, the lat- 
er selling particularly low, as the country 
nd for stockers and feeders has been 
ly curtailed on account of the ac- 
vity of farmers in their spring farm 
as well as because of the dearness 
f stocker and feeder cattle as compared 
‘th prices ruling for well finished beef 
Monday is the day when espe- 
large numbers of cattle are forced 
market, with Wednesday the next 
st day for supplies, and of late well 
one-half of the week’s run have 
crowded into Monday, thereby forc- 
ng declines on that day in values. There 











ap. Choice old potatoes are 








2s 25 
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ac¢7 Mo 


r 


Ss 4l. extremely wide spread in prices be- 
t inferior steers and prime heavy 
St s and fancy yearlings, with no great 
humver of high-priced beeves needed by 
§. terers and demand running much 
Strongest on the middling class of cattle 


an be converted into medium-priced 
Cuts of beef. Fat cows and heifers have 
s een in excellent demand most of the 

and more could be disposed of ad- 
ly as a rule than are offered. 
esent tendency is to retain the good 
rs, however, and many Wiying or- 
ire reported for such stoek, there 
a desire in many sections to start 
sea beef cattle for the future mar- 
Dairy districts have been making 
Iistomary marketings of calves, and 





s »w a wide range of prices between 
: ots and choice light-weight vealers. 
7 ade in milkers and springers is con- 
f ostly to a good grade of cows, and 
a 


n ones go mainly to killers. 

nued increased cattle receipts have 
irther reductions in prices, declines 
week aggregating 19 to 15 cents, 

é! e€ greater part of the beef steers of- 








fered last week went for $7.90 to $8.85 
10) pounds, with the better class of 
beeves bringing $8.80 to $9.25 an 
contmoner class of light steers taken at 
to $5.00, while a desirabie class of 
yearling steers went at $8.35 to $9.00. 
Cows and heifers on the butchering order 
had a good demand at $4.90 to $8.40, with 
cutters going at $4.30 to $4.85, canners at 
$3.25 to $4.25 and bulls at $3.25 to $7.75. 
Moderate animation prevailed in the 
stocker and feeder trade, the former going 
\ 


for $6.50 to $7.t 














strong in weight $8.10, 
although a few « heavy 
] was a 





feeders sold down to 


very strong demand for st and feed- 





















ing heifers at $5.75 to $6.75, but the sparse 
cfferings st way of any exten- 
sive trading. It is eXpected that the 
growth of grass wil! stimulate the demand 
for cattie to feed, but the high prices that 
have been prevailing are ‘iy to lessen 
the actual! sg: Calves have been selling 





actively on a basis « 
for the best light-weight vealers down to 
$5.00 for the commoner heavy lots. Milk- 
ers and springers sold moderately at $55.00 
to $85.00 per head. Cows and heifers were 
off largely at 25 cents cr more. 


$8.90 per 100 pounds 








Hogs have experienced some set-backs 
recently, and sales have on some days 
shown reductions of as mucl 4 
cents per 100 pounds. Some 
breaks have taken place on 
ticularly light runs, and even 
active days it was not unusual for prices 
to decline after the early buying « orders for 
choice shipping hogs were vw filled. 
Speculators have been hit hard 
and on a recent Tuesday 
pelled to accept reductio 
cents on hogs they purch 
ing day Usuall } 
has been the best for 
worst feature 1 
tailment much 
the choicer class 
weight 
points. To the east 
far more than to any Y 
strength shown in the market for mk: 
past months attributable, and as a 
eral rule When this outside buy 
to any marked deg 
and sellers are forced to s 
le of prices for tl 
of lighter average 
the market, as usual, 
butcher weights selli 
rough, extre mely heavy 


¢ 





























s for shipm 








lots sell- 
ing lowest of al the hogs 
sold last week range of 20 
cents per 10 baited With prices ruling 
‘y much higher than in former years 
sponding dates, 1910 excepted, al- 
; recent sales were Well below the 
1est time a few weeks ago. Stockmen 
are finishing their hogs off well as a rule, 
With recent marke tings averagil 
weight 2 


OOK po 




















ng in 





2 pounds, 


vhich compares with 


S one year ago, 258 pounds two 





years ago and pounds three years ago 
At the low time last wee! rime hogs 
went at but a subsequent rally sent 
them to With sales all the way down 
to $8.75 egarse heavy lots On the 
low day prices were the lowest seen since 
March 26th. 

Sheep and lambs have continued to sell 
at extremely high prices as compared 
with former years at corresponding dates, 
1910 alone excepted, with prime lambs, as 
usual, commanding a liberal premium over 
everything else in the live mutton line and 
heavy lambs discriminated against and 
going at a marked discount, as did heavy 
yearlings also. Lambs have continued to 
comprise the bulk of the daily off 
with but a very small percentage of 
and fat wethers and ewes sold relatively 
better than usual. Colorado-fed lambs 
greatly predominated among the receipts, 
and there was a steady increase in the 
proportion of clipped flocks marketed, 
shearing being in progress in the big feed 
lots near Chicago, as well as elsewhere. 
The market has varied a good dea! in ac- 
tivity, with the eastern demand exces 
ingly fickle, and Chicago prices depends 
a great deal on the receipts and condi 
of the Buffalo and other eastern markets. 
Comparatively few feeding lambs have 
been offered on the market, and few were 
wanted. The work of tariff revisi 
applying to wool is an important 
the situation, and wool is off about two 
cents per pound in few weeks, but 
the sheep industry he ¢ itry is on a 
mutton and not a woo! basis. id munera- 
tive prices for fat lambs and sheep are ex- 
pected for months to come, } 
lamb crop is pretty sure to 1 
some profits to owners Al 
sheepmen have been cont 
spring lambs for June deli 


100 pounds and 
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at ; to $7.25. <A recent s 
in prices for lambs and shee} 
amout mainly through a 

eastern shiy ping yr a id thé 





falo and 
ceipts an 





flocks in the Ss as fole- 

lows: > lings, 

$6.75 to $7.00; ewes, 
4 711) 





he rse market has 
y active me, with 
prevailing than those 








sales were made 


able pairs of such animals weighing from 
0 to 2,550 pounds at $550 to $450, 
to $285 per head. 
paid the other day 


of big grays, and there 
trading in mules in pairs at 





Recent Public Sales 


THE ESCHER ANGUS SALE. 
One of the best buying crowds assembled 
at Longbranch 
sere, that has oe seen at an Ang 


and from many sections of 
of cattle in prime con- 


throughout the selling of 


possible to adopt a more perfect 
i y system for conducting a pure- 
bred sale than that adopted by ‘h 





the opportunity 


s, and his smooth- 
Bromo is a son of 


— of Ow vning one ot 


t \p females in Homedale 





males and a bull were 


Angus advocate. 




















E os isth of pee Park, 
Williams & R sberts, 





























3lackbird 2d of Arndale, June, ‘04; 
J. W. ant Me Aid hic ce eee eited 180 
bird 7th, Apr., ‘v9 (and 
ec. calf); White Bros., Perry, la.... 265 
Biackbird Lassie lith, Sept., '05 (and 
f); W. T. McCarthy, Guthrie 
CetRer. TOW. 6ceccdaceseccns edncaha a 
Blackbird Beulah, Mar., '06 (and t 
calf); J. N. Gorge nsen, Kimball- 
ton; Iowa .«.... eee awe kaesleies 140 
Blackbird Lassie 2d, Mar. "10 (and 
b. calf); Carl Rose onfeld, ssid 





b. cal 














Iowa . oe 295 
Dolly Blackbird 

BIRR Go x ioscies cowie eatcmecneae see 
Imp. Kimono of Moncur, “Mar., 05; 

Williams & Roberts ......... dines <a 
Imp. Kathleen of Linlarig, Jan., ’08 

(and b. calf); John Kiely......... 300 


, 


Krishna of Cherokee, June, "03; A. 
Hampton, Lanesboro, Minn....... 200 
Kandace 2d, Mar., ’10 (and b. calf); 
Me A eer acicey ae 
Proud Katherine 4th, July, ’09 (and 





ec. calf); Felix Setz .. ae 
Pride 4th of Five Gat 07 

(and c. calf); Felix Setz . 300 
Karama, May, ‘07; F. W. 

back, Guthrie Center, Iowa 170 





Pride McHenry Tith, Dec., ’0S (and 
b. calf); C. J. Martin, Adaza, Ia.. 215 
Imp. Elsie of Butterstocks, Mar., ’00 


(and c. calf); J. W. Hanna....<... 210 
Pola, Nov., ‘07 (and b. calf); W. 
OETA eee kt he eran cee “ee 


-arthea, Sept., '04 (and c. calf); 4 
H. McMillan ........... 
Pride 7th of Lincoln Park, May, ’09 
(and b. calf); O. R. Stevenson... 290 
Pride 42d, July, ’09 (and b. calf); 
Felix Setz Siete Ne 
Pride of Sper * 8th, Dec., ’06 
b. calf); F. W. Schalde . 295 
Floretta of Cherokee, Oct., 
Battles, Maquokta, Iowa ... <ca> eae 
Victoria of Maple Leaf 5th, Apr., 103: 











SOND TIONS sp occceccecenas ar eee 
Queen ith of Lincoln Park, May, *05 

(and b. calf): Pelix Setd .ic-ccice. BE 
Queen 7th of Lincoln Park, May, °06 

(and_b. calf); Felix Setz ..... ‘tas ae 
Canton Que W. 2d, June, ’10 (and 








c. calf); 
Honeymoon of 
A. Hampton 


Kieiy 
& Son 










Blueblood 
Morris, 

3eaumont I 
\ 





, Mar., "12: W. 8. Austin 220 
serkley, Felix Setz....... 200 
Kibby, Apr., John Terril, Har- 

SU SHOE. Go os oe sca eee en's Sivees \ Eee 
SUMMARY. 
52 females sold for $14,000; aver., 
9 bulls sold for ; average, 
61 head sold for $16,750; average, 274.59 











Farmers’ Institutes.—The agricultural 
extension department of lowa State Col- 
lege furnished the farmers’ institutes of 
the state with nearly 1,000 lecures and 
demonstrations during the nine months 
just ending. In all, men and women of 
the college appeared before 288 different 
institutes, and delivered 553 lectures and 
gave 265 demonstrations. Through this 
vork, 67,156 men and women and boys 
and girls of the farms were reached. 
Practically every county of the state was 
entered and in some counties several in- 
stitutes were attended. 














DISC MARKER 


\ for Corn Planters on Receipt 
»» of a Dollar Bill 






—_———— 









Send it back at our expense any time 
the next ten years if not satisfactory 
and we will send you a Dollar Bill. 


National Harrow Gc., Le Roy, Ill, 


$16.75 Concrete Mixer $16.75 


Capacity 3 cubie feet per 
batch. Mixes fourtimes each 
revolution. 25% greater ca- 
pacity than any other mixer 
of its size: costs half as 
much. Onrunners. Weight 
140 pounds. Made entirely 
of steel. Designed for mak- 

{ ing fence posts, blocks, floors, 
reeameetc. Five years guar. 
antee. Do yourown mix- 

save 87 to 810 per day. Power mixer of same 
gn. Capacity 6 cubic feet. Weight 340 pounds. 
all engine runs it. It will do more and better 
work th an any 875 mixer made. These are the little 
mixers with great capacity. Get one for yours pring 
work. Monarch Co., Box W mee edar Falls, Ia. 
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atl 3 
zood condi i 
151 gas engine. Pric 


“ u. BLOW 1D”. ANN, 


WANT HELP? Foor pad room on farm tn ex- 


















woman exper ~ §0¢ 
exp } 1 farm work Lnsw ify 
us, Mrs. May Richards. 207 Wabasu Ave., ¢ Ago. 
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WALLACES’ 


FARMER 





JUST A LITTLE PILL 
@@ THIS SIZE @©@ 
placed under the skir 
by e 
the instrument. 


No Dose to Measure 
Ho Liquid to Spili, 
No String to Rot, 


@'IMPLEST, 
SUREST, 





SAFEST, 
QUICKEST 
WAY TO VACCINATE 
CATTLE AGAINST 


BLACKLEG 


Purchasers of 100 doses 
ect ao Injector FREZ 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 
PARKE, DAVIS& C0. 
mad ARTMENT OF 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, - MICHIGA 


* 











No ma tte or how old the blemiceh, , 
how leme the horse, or how many doctors 
have trie d and failed, use 
Fieming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
Use it under our cuarantes 
refunded if it ie sn’t make 
soroun Most cases cured by a single 45- 
m™m ite nplicati n- sion y two re- 
quired ad. Cures Bone Spa in, Ringbone and 
idebone, new and old c¢ ike. Not used 
on splint, curb or soft bunc eee: Write for 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
book on blemishes, and we send it 
free. Read it before .ou treat any kind of 
lameness in horses 92 paces, 69 illustra- 
tions, durably bound in leatherette. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, (2) 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, I, 


your money 
the horse 


occa 








Rest 





GET RID OF 


Worms and Bots 


: You can remove every one 

—_ of them. We guarantee to 
kill and bring from the body, dead, in 
from 18 to 24 hours, all pin werms and 
bots, with the safe and sure remedy. 


NEWVERMIFUGE 


Absolutcly harmless. _ Can be given to mares 
in foal before the eighth month. Horse owners 
write us that Newvermifuge has removed from 
500 to S00 bots and worms from a single horse. 

iimal that is wormy can't help but be ugly 
‘thin If your horses = trout bled with 
nd us your order to 
6 Capsules $1.2 12 for $2900. ” Post age paid. 


Farmer'sHorse Remedy Company, Dept. CS 
592 7th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 















Don’t Cut Out AsvieUtiiaG IESE 
ABSORBINE 


will remove them and leaveno 
bDiemishes. Cures any puff or 
ewelling. Does not blister or 
remove the hair. orse can be 
worked. &. 00 — T bottle delivered. 
Book 6_E fre 
ABSORBINE, JR., 

for mankind. For Boils, 
Old Sores, Swellings, Goitre, Varicose 
Veins, Varicosities. Allays Pain. 
Price $1 and & a bottle at druggists or delivered. 
Will tell more if you write. Manufactured only by 


W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F.. 89 Temple St., Springfield. Mass. 


IN CATTLE SURELY PREVENTED 
CUTTER’S BLACK LEG VACCINE 
California’s favorite, the most suc- 
cessful, easiest used and lowest 
priced reliable vaccine made, 


eed r, string or pillform. Write 


for free Black Leg Booklet. 
THE CUTTER LABORATORY 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
If your druggist does not stock our 
vaccines, order direct from us, 


liniment 
Bruises, 


























Veterinary Queries 














CANKER SORE MOUTH IN PIGS. 


An i i rrespondent writes: 
j i i] en pigs Tw 
I I ck owe 
1 ‘ u h 
ir it j nd that 
‘ I , i 
i + 
1 
! 
i 
| 
‘ ‘ 
1 ‘ i 
( nN ctu 
thre ard pre- 
\ ne e diss ! breaking ? 
t + Y f m ! ~ 
pecting 1! 


BROKEN FORELEG IN A CALF. 


An Towa correspondent writes 
Will ute mi bes thed of 
splinting a ca er br en is be 
the knes I see ve a ard ti P 
keeping the splints from. slipping down. 
Would the leg get well of itself without 
splints if I kept the calf by itself and 
wa he d the leg h disinfectants or ar- 
nica?” 
We suggest that r correspondent try 
lage. The method 













described 


ent bock on 


as 


follows: 

loth three inches 
feet long are laid 
1 them is spread a 
Ss about ghth 





plaster in between 1 
age. It is, of cour 





cloth be thin and 

active. After prep of 

such bandages, the to 

dress the fracture, ‘ arts 

have been broug! position, should 
vy cove that part of the 





bandage is to 
gle layer of dry 


laster 











ttir ex d above and be- 

\ part to which e plaster of Paris 
bandage is to be applied, and including 
under the dry bandage at each end a 
layer of absorbent cotton, which is in- 
tended to form a pad to prevent the pals- 
ter of Paris bandage from chafing the 
sin beneath. When this is done, one of 


he plaster of Paris bandages should he 











t 
placed in a vessel of water and allowed 
to remain until the air bubbles have 
eased to rise from it, which will gener- 
ally indicate it is seaked through. 
Then, taking n hand, wind it efully 
around and around the unre g the 
bandage as it is wound around the limb 
occasionally smoothing down the plaster 
of VParis. uld it form roughly or in 
hand may be dipped in water 





iisture to it. When 





1 th one bandage, place 

so that the winding op- 

eration may be continued without delay. 
The bandages should be applied until the 
cast is from one-half to three-quarters of 
an inch thick: then gently restrain the 


animal for one-half or three-quarters of 


an hour until the plaster has hardened. 
Any of the appliances used should be so 
manipulated as to prevent absolutely any 
motion of the detached part. If the frac- 
ture is near the joint, it is generally best 
to include the joint in the appliance. The 


part of the limb below the 
be carefuliy and firmly 


bandage should 
wrapped with an 





| 








ordinary cotton bandage all the way from 
the aster bandage down to the hoof 
I t un is intended to prevent 
§ ng light ccur a a esu.t 
‘ . 1 S l ] l e 
a 1 ] re p the 
SCOURING COLTS 
‘ e a reme for 
have tr | ys 
Ss te 
rs in ng 
eria ing 
‘ id of 
n i ter 
t i}. 
i by r ood. 
i i 
N i ‘ Fs 
" ted 
- i =t 


DEPRAVED APPETITE IN HORSE. 























res reviede 
‘ n 5 
, nd a ‘ 
l < FS 
salt.) I , 
L c i 
' ; a ‘ 
1 1 1 a f 
le¢ i rn a I - 
anid ning in et ! 
! i right in ¢ wa 
t Se es i uc > 
4 ; if ‘ €1 is ne l ! € 
Zz ‘ id ‘ ye 
are lie ri n sei hn 
‘ il rndie avy If these 
Ses ad b 1 te alfalfa or ¢ er > 
both of which are very rich in bor t i- 

. mat ve d bt 1f they v ild < 
be ! t SVmi} = bs A 
ren ‘ at our «¢ rresbeay - 
ent al e fol ing sub- 
sta of earbonate of 

! ? y ground bone 

ne r of powdered gen- 
tian, one-half pound of commen sa and 
ty ounces of powdered funegr A 
tablespoonful of this should in 

t ed o or three times vy. his 
does t seem to do much good, we sug- 
gest a I made by mixing one dram of 
powdered nux vomica, one dram of pow- 
dered ginger, one dram of powdered cara- 
Way seed, one dram of bicarbonate of 
soda, tw s of linseed flour, and soft 
soap enough to make a ball. This tonic 
is given once every week or two, the 
method being to place it on the back part 
cf the tongue, and watching to see that 
the horse swallows it. 

In addition to the medical treatment, 
we would suggest giving these hores clo- 
ver or alfalfa hay, or if such hay can not 
be had, the addition to the daily ration 
of two pounds of bran and one pound of 


oil meal. 
NAVEL DISEASE, 
SCOURS 


JOINT ILL, OR 
IN NEWLY-BORN 
ANIMALS. 











An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What should be put on the navel cf a 
colt to prevent navel infection? How 
secon after birth should it be put on? I 
have read a formula to be used for this 
purpose, but have forgetten it. If ye 
know of any tried remedy for i 
pose, will you please publish it, as 
of coits are lost here every year 
navel disease?” 

This trouble is gone into quite com- 
pletely on page 10 of our issue of March 
2ist. Complete directions are given for 


treatment. In brief, the treatment of the 
navel is as follows: 

Saturate the navel cord as soon as it is 
severed, with a disinfectant. A good 








is made by dissolving two drams of 
rosive sublimate in one pint of boi 
water. This disinfectant is extrer 
poisonous and must be kept caref 
away from children. When applied to the 
navel, care must be taken not to bring it 
in cx skin, for it has a blis- 


mtact With the 


tering effect. To prevent this effect, it is 
best to smear some carbolized vaseline or 


unsalted lard around the navel. 

Merely disinfecting the navel cord is not 
always sufficient to prevent navel disease. 
The other precautions mentioned in our 
article of March 21st should also be ob- 


serve 














| nary Surgeon will recommend. 








Your Handiest Helper 


If you want an all-round 
tractor for the spring and su; 
mer rush—a tractor that can 
stand any pace, that will work 
for you 24 hours a day—ihe 
machine to buy is the 


ell, 


LBA 


TRACTOR 






‘4 PORTE IND: 
15-30 h.p. 
; This tractor is built t 
use every day, for an 
nower job on small o} 


large farms. 

It has plenty of power, pulls up 
to 6 plow bottoms in stubb! 
will plow and disc 10 to 14 acrv 
a day—build 
threshes, shreds—does the we 
of four men and a dozen horss 

The OilPull is built to be used 
with profit on small farms, and 
it’s a mighty handy machine on 
a big one, too. It is the only 
tractor that burns kerosene or 
distillate successfully at all 
times—a real fuel saver. 


s roads, saws, balk 


See vour dealer about it or write 
for OilPull Data-Book No. 353. 


RUMELY PRODUCTS Co. 
(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming Machinery 


Des Moines, Ia. 
Home Office: LaPorte, Ind. 7()3 J 
Three Gallons a Minute 

flowing from a stream, artesian w+!) 


; spring operates a RIFE RAM 


pumping all the time suf 

4 water for house or farm 
Costs little to install, requires no at- 
tention—no operating expense. 

Free information on request 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2110 Trinity Bldg., New York 











































Don’t Have a Blind One 


“VISIO” 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and Conjunctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
“Visio” will convince any horse owner that it will 
Qbsolutely eure defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the length of time the animal has been afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried and failed, 
use “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to refund 

money if it does not cure. 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VISIO Remedy Ass’n, 2459 Calumet Ave.. Chicago IIL 




























Will penetrate and act on 
the diseased structure 
showing quick results. 
Has no equal for cure 
of Bone Spavin, Ring- 
bone. int. Bog 
Spavin, _Thoroughpin, 
Windpuff, Injured Ten- 
dons and other enlarge- 
ments. BLISTERINE is 
the Remedy you will even- 
tually use. Itis the treatment your Veteri- 
Sent postpaid 
with directions on receipt of $1. 

CHICAGO VET. MEDICAL CO., 2453 Calumet ia. “Chicago, lil 


The standard rh 


horse and cattle preparation 
for over 30 years. Thousands of 
———- use it and say it’s the one sure horse r 


humane CUreS Spavin, Curb, Split, 
swellings—bunches—all flesh enlargeme ate, At ;our 
druggist’s. If he can’t supply you, send $1 f ne 
bottle—prepaid. Write today for Free Booklet 

WwW. B. EDDY & CO. Dept. M ALBANY, NN 


YOU can Veterinarian 











BEA 


ave a profession of yourown. Be independent. _ 
Make big money! Be your own boss—you can 
do it easily. Veterinarians now in greater 
demand than ever. Send today for 

ree catalog, names 
FREE BOOK ‘aN 


of successful stud- 
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=— is 
pss eee 
e ers, telling of the satisfaction Sal-Vet has send a copy thereof to any reader of legoid injector, with which they are in- 
BATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES €iven. They believe these letters will give Wallaces’ Farmer who is interested. For jected, Circular telling about the will 
SHORT-HORNS. 5 vse Who have wondered whether Sal- | your convenience, they have piaced a cou- | be of interest. 
bce ee aSews : et is all they claim for it, an excellent pon in their advertisement, but if you 
= — oe Re a Iowa. {dea of its value, and they are periect}) Ww ula prefer io use a postal card or let- BUY A GOOD POWER WASHING MA- 
Soa Wien ‘aw ville Mo Willing to have you judge Sal-Vet by ter, it will answer the same purpose. Sim- CHINE. 
s., Mary le, io. } i ‘ Ic > and i] 0 Their offer \ s 5 he , » 
onl 5 swell Rees & Sons, Pilger, Neb. ol ray de ge im Fo yacMpaes — oe ee ae ade a a — Pod De ih sn r The farm homes which do not have a 
‘ ens Bros., Homestead, Iowa. | to last the stock you Bee CE i: tralia Mara ave: irst st., es Moines, | good power washing machine should give 
3. ? hitsitt Bros P “mption, IL . ; e St : . you i 1 for ( a. ; t lere are Sey ncaes ns in any the women folks the convenience it offers. 
— ? M. Vader, Churdan, lowa you to pay way you desire to ask with regard to | The gasoline engine to furnish the power 
) ( - = ites . When it arr ves, and their vehicles, they will be glad to answer is already on a gvod many farms. and if 
ANGUS. ty days, paying for i then geet cea Ses hice eb 8 at hag ch tao Seco 
; és : Uae cf se eae wth a not, a good small gasoline engine can be 
. \merican per ten See Breed- ‘ Not THE GOODYEAR TIRE BOOK. bought at a very reasonable price, and it 
ciation, Omaha, Neb “ can be used for other Qurposes around the 
I \merican iron Angus Breed- stalk The fourteenth yearly edition of the farm. <A steel frame power washer with 
d \ssociation, ane et ll hd Goodyear Tire Book is now ready for sliding power wringer is the latest offered 
: } \merican Aberd en 4 Tar the cony mailing, and can be obtained by writing by Altorfer Bros. Co., of Dept. 124, Roa- 
n- S500 iation, Fast st. I : tal eae ook thie ee Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, noke, Ill. The illustration in their ad- 
n I Pp. J. Donohoe, Hol ; i wa, ORIN ee ans , Ohir It tells all known ways to econo- | vertisement on page 746 will give our read- 
: 5 Greeders’ sale, South Omaha, | Provides a mize on tires, and gives interesting details | ers a good iea of their outfit, and they 
‘kK \W. J. Miller, manage a can De. ( with regard to the Goodyear No-rim Cut will be glad to arrange with any readers 
1e HEREFORDS. satis ak cn S tires which can be secured with or with- | of Wallaces’ Farmer who desire to try it 
= nd %T—Hereford Breeders’ Sale, Cl ake na Cha ae out non-skid treads. Interesting particu- on two weeks’ free trial. Their literature 
Karnton Kansas City Manager. ini ee lars concerning Goodyear tires are given describes the outfit in detail, and also 
Frank Ginsbach, Deil’ Ravi is s REAL COMFORT IN MOTOR CARS. in the advertisement of the manufacturers | gives particulars concerning their free 
( lrrank s ,, ll Rapids, ° : ‘ on page i, and they will be glad to have trial offer, and they will be glad to send it 
‘ P \n idea of the h is a spe- automobile owners or prospective owners on request. 
POLAND CHINAS. ial feature of the of automobiles to read this advertisement, 
M. O. Watts, Fairfield, Iowa car, the product c fer} and to write for the Goodyear tire book. FARM SEED HAND-BOOK. 
DUROC JERSEYS. Co., Kenosha, Wis., wiven ‘by their ad- They are satisfied that it will be well A hand-book on farm seeds, vest pocket 
Z mae ‘ P vertisement cn page hey call atten- worth the while of the automobile owner oo est P she . ; 
.. - } > * > ~ js > “ay 4 . size . “is rer , area ) ralie 
( Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, S, tion first to the fact that the doors of both | to secure this booklet, whether he uses hie Geiccantiak with ceteconee ‘ th 
7 front and rear seats are wide. so that it Goodyear tires or not. kither a postal growing of th > pee l Fe Sence ‘ = Bane 
is easy to step from he running board into card or letter request will bring it by re- B né nO VARIOUS Tati SEH es ee 
the seats of the car, the doors being 20% turn mail ¥ been issued by the Albert Dickinson Co., 
Special Notice to Advertisers inches wide. They call attention to the ; seed merchants, Chicago, Ill., and Minne- 
who desire to make changes in or discon- deep upholstering, and to the good springs ssantanauupanetinenieinchaisen ftttle hand-b coer) 7 uate yoy 
ich are se The xt sature i . ‘ P =. e and-book Cé ve obte ec or four 
tinue advertisements already running must have | Which are used. The next feature is of A system of lighting the home with gas- | cents in stamps. and all requests therefor 
D if such discontinuance or change reach us not | Particular interest to the driver, namely, | oline is advertised by the Swaine Gasoline ‘ segs fate _ ee eae 
jater than Wednesday of the week preceding date of | the adjustable steering wheel, as the Lightin RGR. Ge Sir Court. Avenue. bas should be addressed to the Albert Dickin- 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The steering wheel can be adjusted to the Moin gg BE aaa e 746 “Th i alate son Co., Chicago, Ill. The booklet will 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- driver of the car. They direct particular hat tl dpravat a LB e eh aes sto’ wage , prove interesting, and of value to our 
{ication or special position. Our pages begin to goto | attention also tu the fact that this steer is that their system is cheaper, and safer, | yeaders, and a good many of them should 
a aildadt scshzs Th 7 a ay ene ¢ Ble his steer- than oe that it saves lots of bother 8 <a s 
tue electrotyper on Thursday morning and nochanges | jng wheel turns without a single vibrating : ask for it. 
can be made after pages are madeup. New advertise- jar 1 tl at petted eis j ma Ble dy 7 Cl & in cleaning lamps, that it makes the most 
however, can usually be inserted if received a air vg igi hy e tongest drives | permect light, and that it only needs to be DESIRABLE FARM SHOES. 
as Monday morning of the week of issue. it does not tire one to drive. The next looked after once a month. They make hot 1 i ela 
point is the simple electric starter on the | a specialty of installing their systems in arm shoe made of special leather. 
car, Press the button with the foot, and | farm homes, churches and other build- | f@7ned ad a special process, which makes 
x Ae a Witenes fan : aces J it) ss . “¢ yains € re g ar rs 
FIELD NOTES — et oo Ry dg: is not a lever ings, and they will be glad to send a fold- I a br pay Rae yy Oi Ry 
: ev peters oe = at th . car amen nee er giving full particulars concerning their | Go 210 Johnson St., Keokuk ony They 
eet ge n k 7 -verything OL 1e car makes it drive yr sition. They desire reliable agents ~9 GLY « SOR St., B » 20Wa. M 
ree Rg a. igi : yer sats easily. They will be glad to send to our a ee ae So Sa tell about_this shoe in an advertisement 
a yreeder of er herons, is offering | readers the beautiful Seas ie reproduc- THIRTEEN FARM PLANS FREE. on page 750, and call particular attention 
ba for six weeks. See announce- | tion of the car from an oil painting by R Thirt liff t fi 1 iE shoe ck hice chee WEE ee ee ee 
n “f ay ane ee re Z S are of- shoe oil which they will be glad to send 
Philip Brainard, which is ready for mail- uirteen different farm plans ¢ 1 i 1 they e gia send 
L. De Clow, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, ing, and they will likewise be pleased a fered free by the Southern Cypress Manu- free. They want you to try it on a pair 
has a new importation of Percherons and send the Cross Country catalogue, and to facturers Assn., Hibernia Bank Bldg., of shoes, and watch the result. They 
Beigians coming this week. Write him if | answer any questions you may desire to New Orleans, La. For the convenience | guarantee their barnyard shoes not to rot 
interested in buying Percherons, Belgians | ask with regard to the car, and to give | Of those who desire them, they have pro- \ or crack. 
2 ‘ immoth jacks. See announcement |] the name of your nearest Cross Country vided a_ coupon in their advertisement on cars 
3 € ere in thi® issue, and mention Wal- | dealer. Either a postal card or letter re- | D&8e 797, and the filling out and mailing of 
. ] Farmer when writing. quest mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer will a thang on sedan a en apo geen 
; need Sees eee : oe _ bring full information by retur nail and also interesting literature abo ey- 
; f a sng SO argue MS ie Pod nionieg eg eedaedninagen press and its value in farm building. Look 
- c = aie yoT a? } ip © , “tic 
t "hie season's trade " Savers al rane ae tt gee pO FOR sacl ccrcrccsaiaaicecoiie’? 
t i : S seas s € ° suvers Aal- HRE AR 
Wa nda good lot to select from at Le- a KRIT MOTOR CARS. h Id £ Di k 
y, f -s Belgian Emporium. See an- Readers of Waliaces’ Farmer desiring This is the title of a booklet going into suGwe Possess a Copy SO — 
ement eleswhere in this issue, ¢ to buy farm gates this spring or any ti eae og vt SU! ‘: : Ms 
: ont closwhere is tite. instc,. pnd | to bly Tate gates this spring or any (me | actaila with regerd to the Krtt five-pac- inson’s Hand Book on Farm 
write for particulars, mentioning Wal- this year will be interested in the specia eens ints eds itch: walla. at 40 ° 
Farmer if interested in buying. advertisement of the lowa Gate Co., No, 5 | Senger touring car, which Lai og Be Seeds. Vest-pocket size. Over 
oa ae En ae tts - Clay St., Cedar Falls, Iowa, on ps ‘ gabe pak ; Lite iacb lt : : 
— Hereford Sows emi bellers ape saver- | o Uiestrates one of the popular at or about the same price. The Krit 50 pages of reliable informa- 
lf ale by W. T. right, Mt. Pleas- Fatima ine we hice: Aten coaeton Motor Co., 1604 FE. Grane vd., Detroit, . . 
‘ lowa. Anxiety 4th blood predomi- ete nt a Mon pein oie thas raising Mich., will be glad to send this catalogue tion about the growing of the 
Fr nates in the herd, and the herd bulls, Pre- | aajustments, the latch, the’ carbon steel | ©M request. They call your particular at- crops in which you are most 
| ri and Preeminence, have both size | tubing, stretcher holt ‘the hinges center tention to the Krit motor, the Krit trans- > é 
ulity. Mr. Wright will be glad to | prace. and other features that have made | Mission, and the Krit axle, three of the vitally interested. Illustrated 
A inde ‘om those interested in buying. this gate a satisfactory one on the 4a05ni most vital points in a motor car, and they in ] 
a K mention Wallaces’ Farmer when | his advertisement likewise reproduces | @nt you, to be sure to secure the Krit COlor. 
e 5 . Ps c . Pad os i 4 -lo TT > id . Ye ‘ id 4 
= the three guarantee on Jowa gates, aco 1 lye Bo oe ae dae naeun ot Sent free upon receipt of 
Cobb & Son, Independence, Iowa, which is as follows: ‘We guarantee ev- Deen cesar ee at he a ca tn 4 i f 
ar ‘ertising dairy Short-horns for sale, | ery Iowa gate sold to be free from any | their nearest dealer, so that you can in- c in stamps to cover cost o 
rk ; Othe Raa: Snieecee ial thas dual Tateciaia SPAR aT Oe OR aiel ROR vestigate these desirable features and the we W 
a } oe. hei y's th ite en png oe gare SN ee eee cre other points of Krit cars for yourself. mauling. e guarantee you 
— type. 1eir herd le nome o soever, ane Wili replace wit! it cost any The ? * . . 
es Duchess, first prize Short-horn | parts, ‘or the entire gate, giving out with They invite correspondence from all ead- will find this book the most 
( n the Marsh contest. See announce- such reasons within three years The - : ie i ty _ ] bl bli i f i 
‘ , j : "seege eo ; ce cake . ae rf : >sted in buying an automobile this year. valuable pu ication oO its 
] elsewhere in Mis issue, and write if Iowa Gate Co. also say that € i : F 
it ne Mention this paper reo ae dig not suit, for 7e8 THE KANT-LEAK KLEET ROOFING. kind you have ever seen. 
riting. anc 1ey Will endorse it. ” é E vee: 
of their gates in every pa hey A special feature of Genasco Trinidad W 
ERD BOAR OFFERED. guarantee their gates to stand every strain poe nog — roofing - the age RITE US TODAY 
3 4 ay > put u 0 , zeak Kleet, which comes with every rol 
mseh Longfellow 2d, the Poland that may be put upon them, and to be ea ’ : a Very . ° 
«NI r a satisfac j wav eV 2s t's oth surface Genasco This Wleet 
( her ‘ ; >Mr G a satisfactory in every wav. They are sod of smooth st . , 
tir nae jg og pags ag Be hE pe through dealers, as the company can ship does away with cement, and prevents nail e ert Ic inson 0. 
iJur 1t, » as , £ rere = 4 = . . = eee ah ed Pan “Ore . ar Pr 
i e, He is a boar Mr. Austin has | the dealer gates in carload lots, thu leaks. The manufacturers, | thi Be Seed Merchants 
bee sing with much success. He has | ting down freight charge > minim Asphalt Paving Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
é exhibited him at Mason City, Waverly The bu iyer is ena} bled to loo the gates nave _issued very interesting : literat ure Chicago Minneapolis 
‘ fampton, winning championships at | Over at his dealer's and make a selec — ab “ee oe wr — — 
; ; . : oe pases ce f the is t ¢ ap ir roofing and why it is so satistactory for 
‘ » former shows, and sweepstakes | If there is not a deaic in your vicinity : Wot AtHiCA > ad : 
ver all breeds at the latter. He yp two= the Iowa Gate Co. will see that you are | farm buildings, and they will be glad to 
i year-uld boar weighing in moderate flesh | Supplied. They will deem it a favor if you | Send same to every reader of Wallaces 
ot 65 inds, and will be sold guaranteed | Will write them. They have issued some Farmer who is interested in putting up 
an right in every respect. His breeding ap- | Very interesting literature going into de- buildings of any kind this year. If there 
a neais Iuedhe Advertisement. Mr. Austin} tala with regard: to their gates, which they | Gre Su) auestions: you want {9 ask with 
is ffering boar pigs of August far- | Will be pleased to se to any reader of | regard to their Genasco roofing, they will Guaranteed to Satisfy 
r hoicely bred, good boned, thrifty | Wallaces’ Farmer on request. a or Your Money Back 
iL fe s. Mr. Austin is very conservative } THE VERNIER SILO 
$ Mr. § § j s ! . over > re ' 
ot in his prices considering the worth of his satis enagestimeanseenapesalidtaie pies tid oe te chitosan, | Mente tein the oor tn Geeumede: ve saame ene ron 
s Note the change in his advertise- The man who does not have a good The Vernier Silo Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, | whatitis. Ourcornis adapted to your locality. no 
an se will find the investment in . one s ee eo 2 yp Co'> | matter what part of the corn belt. Our growers are 
as oe ois 200d stone to prove most satisfactory, an apsIbie rT ¢ Oo 4 00 ee i ies among the leading prize winning exhibitors at the 
BUCKLEY OFFERS SHORT-HORNS. Bi rae Beat, ox ree oe fan z att their silos, in a new announcement else- | Heat torn ahawacend one ace te an ly selecte¢ 
our readers on the m for such will , agg ee Silo 1 a lenow tt : tt Tt 5 ted 
‘ : @ . > lates - be interested in the advertisement of the where in us Issue. Silo users KnNO tne and tested, Our pr ce is extremely low when you 
} fee moe _of ee, Towa, Cleveland Stone Co. 636 Hickox Bldg advantage of having air-tight doors which | consider that {t only costs you less than 80c per acre 
ye fs 1ort- 1orns ant 3erkshires, is Glaveland Ohio. 62 . age 75 iii ' eS prevent spoiled silage around the doors, for this specially selected and thoroughly tested 
sewhere in this issue some good , lo, ch pas and they also like the door that is con- seed. Tell us whether you wi ant the Yellow Dent or 
1 bulls = ® 5 } F trates one of th stones an hey als ik ie r that is n " ] 
N ¢ bulls, Also the show _and breeding ales Le ot Hn i venient and easy to open Write the White Dent and we will guarantee the seed we send 
t Vhite Archer, bred by Earls & Stan- | adapted for farm , and Vernier Mfg. Co. and learn about thes you will entirely satisfy or your money back. 
ton, and got by the well-known sire of ular attention to the fact Deda ge rors t ern site age yaaa Raut their Price. shipped in the ear, in bushel crates, seed 
g nes, Whitehall Count; while his dam | the i ae ier aude ae nee erst ak tas ena a ie Ce per bushel, A bushel will plant from alx 
\ is lane n scabies Rae res its work thoroughly ane 7 ei] anen syste € ater 4 Heir | to seven acres. an you make a better investment? 
i ja ighter of Mystie Archer. White eS ee ee i silos, which are single piece fir staves | Order today. . 
- er is a weighty bull of compact form grindstones are made of t speine eres with door fram of angle steel. Addres , 
Hy n thir ~ Sioux City in com- stone, the Cleveland Stone Co. being the th doo es 0 % sig 28S J 
n hird place at Sioux City in com inci oo Wenn eas The psy 5 rnier Mfg. Co., Dept. B, Cedar Rapids, GALLOWAY BROS.-BOWMAN CO. 
} with the best entries at the lead- | Owners the Berea qua model S w 
p L : at a = as : S stone with | lowes Box S. C. W., Waterioo, lowa 
j ite fairs that year. He is a tried | they show will be a poj one with 
' § ind will be sold fully guaranteed. | farm folks. It is operated by the feet the DURABLE TIRES. e 
of 1 ung bulls offered are the get of | operator being in a comfortable position, Automobile tires which have built up 
s} BA suckley’s chief stock bull, Rookwood and it 1S aoe the < “3 Anes . a splendid reputation for durability and ne 8 orn 
( We regard Rookwood Glory as one | farm a thie one 1 th I er ate lin service are Fir€stone smooth and non-skid i | 4 
( utstanding bulls of the breed. He | Cerning this stone, an 1e complete line | tires, made by the Firestone Tire and | Shipped immediately by freigt pr : 
. a I . .. $ aes : ’ d 4 f ec ly by ght or express C.0.D. 
is e 00-pound Kind, done up in the of grindstones they Sees can _ be Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. ‘‘What’s What yu calmegne was delayed, therefore a fine lot of 
=! st package possible: a massive bull had by writing the Cleveland Stone Co., in Tires’ is the title of an intersting | Reid’s Yellow Dent seed corn cheap for surplus. 
substance and feeding qualities on | @t the above address. booklet, going into details with regard to | Bred for high yield. Tests 97 to 100. $3.50 seed now 
€ ely short legs, bearing the stamp THINGS TO LOOK FOR IN BUYING A Firestone tires, which they will be glad | 81.9. Extra select 85.00 seed 82.75. Write or tele- 
ww bull d ¢ impressive sire > ' to send to any reader of Wallaces’ Parmae - | graph order or for particulars. 
° : and an impressive sire. He BUGGY. J L ELMDALE FARM. R.R. 9. Cart! 
7 n of Imp. British Glory, selected by on request. They have also issued othe mere ae ib FANS, BE. 9, Carthage, Bi. 
. Curtiss to head his Rookwood herd The things to look out for in buying a desirable literature which they will 
t ° I “a . + - 
b sired by Rookwood Glory can scarce- buggy are brought out in the advertise- pleased to forward. If there are any 
1\ + " ? eS . ese "wate ‘ 2 . > =ti : . , - Pa s » < 4 
i 0 develop well. In Berkshires ment of the Kratzer Carriage Co., 102 We questions you want to ask with regard to . 
t are forty youngsters to date, all | First St., Des Moines, Iowa, makers of | automobile tires and the care thereof, they Butter Profits 
: bi a Py later issues further — ae gee gi aa ce ae + carriages, | will be pleased to have you write them. vo. ouaht te get mare butter 
t irs wil e givem concerning them. anc singie us 3 Of all nds profits. ersey Cattle mean 
= up Mr. Buckley’s card and write | g00d many yea Kratzer ve RELIABLE PROTECTION AGAINST more butter profits, because 
i interested. ; been made in Des Moines, BLACKLEG. they yield moro butter fat at 
ticular referen ce Protection against blackleg can be ob- po in hone of keep than any 
THE VALUE OF SAL-VET. is necessary to i tained by vaccinating the calves with c- 
value df any product is not what ritory sati isfact r siacklegoids, the very convenient form_of THE JERSEY 
i inufacturers say about it, but what the heavy m se f vaccine which Parke, Davis & Co., De- 
> 8a) mm na 3 opr , one ‘ ; excels in beau r 
; in who uses it says. The S. RR. Feil the year, and ty the spring troit, Mich., are offering. Interesting lit- Pee een coe eS 
\ : ) . W, Cleveland, Ohio, are per- and fall—in short, for the very hardest erature has been issued by Parke, Davis mated. They live long and keep healthy. 
Willing to have Sal-Vet, their worm kind of service. The manufactur e & Co., and they will be glad to send same Lowes My nm ee Sa gy ad ——_ Write 
B, ( an x : ogee was = cacy sat why ers 0 ou readers who are i meats ar ‘ now for Jersey facts. Free for the askin 
4 : rand stock conditioner, judged on lieve that is why Kratzer to our readers who are interested, and to y «- 
: They reproduce in their full- | proved so satisfactory, and answer any questions they may desire t eet Wa Tea Be, & pee 
A -rtisement on our back page this mand therefore has steadily ask with regard to blackleg and their pre- 
é from such prominent stock | They have issued a very hz ventive treatment therefor. It is a very 
rs as A. J. Lovejoy. secretary of the logue describin th e various simple matter to vaccinate a large bunch - . ap 
ire Swine Breeders’ Assn., and oth- | Kratzer buggie nd they will of calves with Blacklegofds, and the Black- | Please mention this paper when writing. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 








FOR NEXT THIRTY DAYS 


NEW IMPORTATIONS ARRIVING—TWO LARGE IMPORTATIONS RECEIVED SINCE 
JANUARY 15— ANOTHER IMPORTATION OF STALLIONS AND MARES NOW ON TEE 
WATER— MORE TO ARRIVE IN APRIL. We have at any time of the year more BIG TON, 
HIGH CLASS PERCHERON and BELGIAN stallions than any other firm in the United States 


HOLBERT HORSE IMPORTING CO. 


A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor 











TRUMANS’ HORSES 
IN DEMAND 


RUMANS' 
enjoyed a splendid tr: 


Shire and Pe rche 
the fact that Janusey and 
returned and pur« hased ghorss s of them. 
that 
is also evidence 








PIONEER STUD FARM at 
the 


ron stallions. 


Bushnell, Ill., has 
their 
A very pleasing feature is 


ide past few months for 


during February no less than fifty 
No 
the 


old custome) 


better assurance i needed to satisfy our readers 


Pruman” guarantee is always made good. It 





t t they import and sell horses that give a good account of 
themselves. Eight carloads have been received at their barns 
in the past year and a new importation is due to arrive the 
irst we in April. Our readers will do well to visit their barns 


looking for the best Shires and Percherons. 




















Galbraith’s Clydesdales 


Are as Familiar as a Household Word 

Present stock unsu pass d by any e 

itors for quality, n, size, subs 
style breeding 


ympet- 
tance, 
or fashionable 


PRICES VERY MODERATE 


ALEX. GALBRAITH & SON 


DE KALB, ILLINOIS 


By far the oldest and largest Clydesdale 
importers in the United States, and the only 
firm in the west owning an International 
champion 














PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Breeds and Imports 


Percherons—Belgians—Shires 


My Nove My two-year. 
lds are weighing 1860 fo 2000 Ibs three year-olds and over, 1900 to 
2250 Ibs. Tt iey are hi class and sound. I am making prices that 
| I will pay any n eas cenennee Sree can say he is disappointed 
| in the Pa and quality of my horses. 75 head to select from. Write 
- | your Wants. Send ilc in stamps for large picture of the horse parade. 


EXPERIENCED GROOM WANTED 


WM. CROWNOVER, Hudson, lowa 





mber impo for business. 























S YOUR TIME VALUABLE? "0 == 


| 
| 
; 
} 
| 






IF SO, SEE THE 


imported Percheron Stallions and Mares 


NOW !IN THE BARNS OF 


E. J. HEISEL, Fremont, Mahaska Co., lowa 

Fremont is 91 miles west of Burlington, 70 miles 
southeast of Des Moines, 180 miles west of Peoria, IL., 
on C. B. & Q., and M. & St. L. Rys. 


Lay 


»- PERCHERON STALLIONS 


Bargains for Six Weeks 


| W.A.Hale, Grand View Farm, Anamosa, la. 
‘| 


24 Miles from Cedar Rapids 


r Oct 











Some of ou ber importati 1 and home bred sot ind bi 











t m2 and 2-year-olds y a few mares lefe 
is the farmer br j of 30 years « uu eran tan on 
t ibove farn arsago. Wireu yhone us when to 
lL —— meet We are mov ing them. 
































GREELEY, IOWA 


BSELGIAN EMPORIUM OF AMERICA 
150 Head Stallions Mares and Colts 


PERCHERONS 


head imported Oct., 1912. Another large importation arrived Marc] 


best and largest collection of Belgian draft horses to 
} 
































Sixty 
1913, making this the 
found anywhere in America. The supply on hand never allowed to run | 
You will at al ul tir nes find a large and choice selection from which to choose. 
You will be delighted at the Belgian horse show to which you will be treated 
when here. I can satisfy you in price—I can satisfy you in quality—bays, 
browns, blacks, sorrels and roans. Get on the train, come to Cedar Rapids «1 
Iowa City, then ?phone me to meet you at the Electric Car Line; car every 
hour from Cedar Rapids and from Iowa City. Catalogue ready. 


HENRY LEFEBURE, FAIRFAX, iOWA 








Intending Buyers of Stallions or Mares Either 
Percherons, Belgians or Shires 


fact that We won at the I 

on Shire Stallion Grat id Chan 

t tive Per rcher 

v gos, he i 

tallions de cate ‘d those of all other im port. 
peveryec hampionship inall the draft breeds. | 
















esid les many 


s are all for sale with many other winners at reasonable pr 
nd see them, also our fine lot of dr: aft mares. importe: 
rican bred. Send for booklet containing prices and gu: arante: ¢ 





TAYLOR & JONES,Box 75 Williamsville, Sangamon Co., Ill. 


| HAVE SOLD 146 HEAD OF STALLIONS, MARES AND JACKS 222227034 2ext oe 


son closes, and am so anxious to dispose of this stock (which consists altogether of freshly imported stock 
that Iam going to offer the greatest bargains in stallions, mares and jacks that have ever been offered by 
any impor ter, hoping I may close out the whole number before the 15th of May. Any party who necds a 














stallion, jack or full- blooded mares cannot afford to miss this opportunity to buy cheap. I have one large 
importati on which arrived February 20th, only part of which is sold. Also have another importation which 
will ve on the 24th of April, and all must be sold. I shall sell at customers’ prices. 





Come to Cedar Rapids Jack Farm at once for greatest bargains ever offered in breeding stock. 


W.L. DeCLOw, “Cedar Rapids Jack and Stallion Importing Farm, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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Our 
horses are 
big, smooth 
fiat-boned fel- 
lows, with great quality 
and conformation. 
the most critical. 
sonable. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Letters from hundreds of 
satisfied customers and big illus- 
trated catalog mailed free. 


Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co. 


~ pox 23 LINCOLN, NEB, 
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Prices rea- 






W. A. LANG & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Belgian and Percheron Stallions and Mares 
GREELEY, DELAWARE COUNTY, IOWA 


All horses imported. All pedigrees stamped ty the 
government. Prices as reasonable as is consi-tent 
witb quality of stock. Terms liberal. Guarante: gilt 
edge. Write for full particulars. 

Calendar after December 15th. 














Imported and Home Bred Stallions and Mar 
Percherons— Belgians— Sires 


The best importation we ever 





Percherons and Shires 


Imported and home bred stallions ar . ben ares | 


made is now in our barns rvady 
for inspection. The mar n° 
clude some of the best 1 ¢ 


that came out of the Perch 
this year. See what we Lave 
before buying elsewhere 

Address, mentioning ‘al 
laces’ Farmer, HART B!.U>- 
Osceola, Iowa. 


Shire Stallion and Mare 


for sale. Both out of show mare, Glory of V iD 

sth at lowa state fair.) Stallion is coming 2— 

Mare coming 3 and ¢ 
Colfax. 


ill n bd 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 


| H. P, WILKINSON & BROS., 





Mitchellville, lowa 








Home Bred Registered 


Percheron stallions and mares: Belgian 
stallions; also Standard Bred, both sexes. 

E. P. HAMILTON & SONS 

R. 2. Garden Grove. Dec atur Co. 
23 miles southwest of Chariton 





- Iowa | colt weighing over 1400, 


| ¢. DULLABD, Towa 





When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


























